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TOOLS FOR THE TEACHER’S WORKSHOP 


Methods and Aids in 0 AM tend Goesrephy. 
By CHARLES F. Kina, A d-master of 
oo pate School, Boston. Price about 
$2.00. 


“This is a work independent of any geograp phy. 
and may, therefore, be used by teachers omen y 
well with any of the authori text-books. 
numerous illustrations in this volume are r a 
practical nature, being yy 4 diagrams, charts, 
and simple devi such as a teacher may easily 
draw upon a blackboard to illustrate the teaching 
of geography, and the book will be received as 
an erconant addition to the aids which modern 
instructors desire in their educational work.” 


Excellent Quotations for Home and School. 
For the Use of Teachers and Pupils. By 
Juma B. Horrr, Deputy Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, State of California. (In 
press.) Cloth, 75 cents net. 

“Contains choice excerpts from the productions 
of eminent authors, at home and abroad, in prose 
and poetry. Poetry of the highest order, eloquent 
biographical eulogies, patriotic selections, — 
tions for young pupils, and several pa: of the 
best proverbs. give this book a secure place in the 
home and school. From more than five hundred 
distinguished authors,—A merican, English, 
French, Ge German, Scotch, etc.,—are gathered the 
finest, literary gems, the best thoughts of man- 
kind.” 


Chips from a Teacher’s Workshop. By 

. R. KuemM, Ph.D., late Superintendent of 

Public Schools, Hamilton, Ohio. Cloth, $1.20 
net. 

“This work is among the first we have ever 
seen that puts the young teacher on the right 
track and keeps him there through all the depart- 
ments of his og ee It is thro out based upon 
common-sense, a ples, but the prin- 
cipies are a Ly resen concreteiy in a form 
to be unders' . This is really the teacher's 
vade mecum. If it could be put into the hands of 
every instructor in our — ic schools, and could 
also vo into the homes of the children and be used 
by their parents, it would work a revolution in our 
methods of education and in the results 
ac wy ”—School Journal. 

Dr. Klemm has now in preparation, near) 
re ady for publication, his second volume, entitl 

“Chips from Educational Workshops in Europe.” 





Pipers Methods in Zoology Teaching fos 

cooen in Common Schools. By Dr. 

P. Manton, F.R.M.S., F,Z. ~ author of 

“iwxidermy ithout a Teache * Insects : 
How and How to ~~ 


Botany,” “ Beginnings with tne Microscope.” 
Cloth, illustrated, 50 cents. 47 
Dr. Manton has been very successful in his 
Jenctien) helps in various branches of study, and 
his manual will prove welcome to all interested 
in this subject. book is clearly and yy 4 
— and the directions are p and to 


Readings from Waverly Novels. Sir Walter 
—_ and His — = ye he — For 
wi 
edited b Albert F. Blaisdell. AM. author of 
“ First 7, we ‘American and British Au- 
thors,” “ Study of English Classics,”’ etc. 
Cloth, about 75 cents _— 

“The readers of ournal need no com- 
mendation of Dr. Bistedell's style of treating 
authors. He has studied extensively, apprecia- 
meey, ante critically the English Classics. He is 

analytical tn method. clear i: statement, ‘fervent 
in style, judicial in criticism, with a philosophical 
tendency of thought.”—Journal of 

First Steps _— American and British 
Authors. By ALBERT F. BLAIsDE ELL, A,M., 
author of “Study in the English Classi 
“Our Bodies and How we Live,” “How 
Keep Well,” nn Child’s Book of Health.” 
Cloth, 75 cents net. 

“ The pian of the book is unique, attractive, and 
at gnly gem y In a general way, the 

ly the text of a few An ye 
othe ae aot merely to read about many au- 
thors. [t is to study what great authors have 
written, and not what some one has written about 
them. EY rery a, | is made subordinate to this 
great aim. ‘ton. 

Chapters from Jane Austen. For home read- 
ing and school study, with notes by Oscar 
Fay Apams. Cloth, about $1.00 net. 

Miss Austen’s novels are models of 





of pure 
glish, and as such have been = ng study in 
ts | schools and and for ay in 


The selections made for this A comprise 
fr narrativ we anil peesenting the linetasy etre of 
ntiing 
this talented author at ber best. : 


Sold by all booksellers, and when sent by mail, ten per cent to be added for postage. 
LEE AND SHEPARD Publishers Bosaton 





ANNOUNCEMENT ! 





We beg leave to inform our friends and customers, that we 
have added to our list the works of Prof. Augustin Knoflach, of 
New York, Corresponding Member of the Berlin Society for the 


study of Modern Languages. 


They have been only a short time before the American Public, 
but have met with a highly flattering reception by reason of their 
strong originality and intrinsic merits. 


All persons interested are cordially invited to make themselves 


acquainted with these works. 


Specimens sent on receipt of the following prices : 


Cerman Simplified, 
Spanish Simplified, 


$1.00. 
- = = # = $1.00. 


Pamphlet editions of the above, (desigued especially for self- 
instruction) per set of 12 numbers, $1.20. 


CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. * 





Send for circulars of Holmes’ New Readers. Maury’s Geo- 
graphies, Gildersleeves’ Latin, etc., etc. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHINC CO., 


19 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT. 


Metcalf’s Spelling and 


Language Book. 


Secures better results than have been obtainable hitherto, 


Price for Exchange, 10 Cents ; 


Introduction, 20 Cents. 


White’s Industrial Drawing—Revised. 


Just adopted in Denver, Col. More rational, more direct, more instructive than 
18 Books ; giving two books a year for a 


any other publications on the subject. 


IVISON, BLAHEMAN & CO., 


753-755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


nine years’ course of public school instruction. Correspondence solicited. 
14 Books sent for Examination on Receipt of $1.50, 


Loomis’s Progressive Music Series. 
Number 5, a new and charming book has just been added, and will be 
sent for examination on receipt of 72 Cents. 





Numbers 1 to 5 inclusive sent on receipt of $1.50. 
Write for our Brief Descriptive List, Special Selected List, or Pamphlet of Gray’s Botanies. 


149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





WANTED, 500 TEACHERS! 


Who have the necessary musical taste and 
qualification, and are successful teachers of other 
subjects, to take the course of instruction in :he 
Lexington, Mass., Normal Music School, and pre- 
<= — mselves for the work of music instruction 
n 


LEXINGTON, 


(MASS.) NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL. | 


Fifth Annual Session, Wednesday, August 8, to Saturday, August 25, 1888. 





H. E. HOLT, Director, 
P. O. Box, 3158, BOSTON. 


EDGAR O. SILVER, Sec’y. 
50 BROMFIELD St., BOSTON. 





The Lex on Normal Music School has 
supplied teachers for a large number of impor- 
| tant positions in all parts of the country during 
| the last two years, and the demand for well quali- 
| fied teachers is increasing every day. 
Send for Special Circular giving full Information. 
For BOARD, ROOMS, ETC., 


Address the Drrecror or SECRETARY. 




















American Graphite Pencils © 


Have the smoothest toughest and strongest 
leads of any pencils made. They are in 10 de- 


a School 
principal cities. If your 
stationer does not keep 
them, mention the NEw 
-~ YorK ScHOOL JOURNAL 


stamps for samples worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 





DIXON’S | 


grees of hardness and un- 
ualled for uniformity 
of grading. They have 
boon adopted by all the 
yards of the 


and send 16 cents in 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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R. & J. BECK, 
1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 





Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 
paratus, Photogra- 
obic Outfits for Ama- 
‘eurs, Spects cles, 
€ye-Glasses, Opera 
ind Marina Glasses, 
ste., etc. 

Illustrated Price List 
natled free to any address, 


aention this paper in cor- 
-esponding with us. 





ANDREWS M’F’C Co., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Bovetailed School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD. 






ANDREWS’ 
Globes, Tella- 
rians, Maps, 
Charts of all 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons, 
Just Published. 
Andrews’ New 
Series of School 
Mapa. 


Andrews Manufacturing Co., 


686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
and Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 





SCHOOL CABINET of STANDARD 
MEASURES. 














All the necessary stiuuaius ur weignts and 
measures, in a neat, varnished, hard wood 
cabinet with lock. Should be in every school 
building, Price, $10.00 Complete. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
A MUSEUM 


Of Objects in Natural History 
has become a necessary adjunct to the class-room 
in every school where the Natural Sciences are 
taught. We sell, or collect to order, single speci- 
mens and large and small collections, in every de- 
partment of the Natural Sciences, 

Our INSTALMENT PLAN Offers a rare opportun— 
ity for teachers to secure a fine cabinet upon easy 
terms, ap‘? bas in hundreds and hundreds of cone, 
proven itself an inestimable boon to schools o 
moderate means. A 

SKELETON 
collection, including the more typical forms of 
each class, will be putin immediately and, if de- 
aired the balance will be collected to order. 

We employ a large force of specialists and have 
established collecting depots upon every con- 
tinent. Send:for estimates, 

We make a:specialty of the finest class of Taxi- 
dermy, particularily the mounting of skeletons. 
Lane Mantmals, etc., and receive this as custom 
work from parties desiring the same. 


ror. W. H. WINKLEY, Cleartield, Iowa. 





A NEW BOOK ON LANCUACE. 
GREENE'S 


FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH, 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 





A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 





The publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical grammar on 
the one hand and aimless, diffuse language lessons on the other. A definite plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The 
objective method is employed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of 
language are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. 
While the underlying principles of grammar are taught hy means of interesting exercises, 
technical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in 
Part II., to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech, 
The book contains little, if anything, to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given, the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of 
capitals and of the marks of punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general know- 
ledge of the structure of the sentence and of the fundamental requirements of letter- 
writing. 

Teachers and school officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for specimen pages which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies which will be sent post-paid on receipt of 36 cents. 


COWPERTHWAIT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








6 Barclay St. 
t2 Vesey St. 


E, B. BENJAMIN, 


NEW YOR 
Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ase ante at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
50 % 





STEEL PENS. 


¥ COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 

For ARTISTIC USE in Ane drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 

FINE WRITING, Nos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GEMERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, H. Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
The New York School Book Clearing House. 


Send List of an Whether you have to SELL 
to dispose o School Books or wish to BUY, 
most complete and miscellaneous 
Wante 








? diet Aa have 
aie mae Communicate! 
yon s of School and College Text 


and condition, whether —,, shelf- 
worn or second-hand, and we o Books, e to subjects and contihions 
0.8. 


will make you an offer, 


Address ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK CO., 66 & 68 Duane 4 aes York, Mention School Journal. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “* 


(G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely corapay together so eck miserable Latin 
ily 


and Greek as —- neat learned otherwise eamly and ——s in one haa "MILTON 
Vir . Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer's It Gospel of St. John, and 
Xen py each to teachers, $1.80. 


Cl ae Practical and Progressive Latin eae: adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 


and se all other systems. Price to Teachers, 8 


nt’s Standard akers, tye 4 8 ob sony _ Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s © chool 


Spe 
vA ny Manesea’s French Series, 
ta Sample pages of Interlinears Be. Sond tor terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





EADERS will’ _ contes a favor by mentioning the JOURNAL, when commun- 





- icating with advertisers. . 





Philosophical, Electrical 
ax Chemical Apparatus, 


New Table Air- 
pumps. Superior 
Lever Air-pump: 
Lowest Rates to 
Schools. Corres- 
pondence desired. 
Mention this Jour- 
" NAL 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209, and 244 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORE. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMIGALS. 


Chemists, 
Colleges, 
Schools an@ 
Laboratories, 
rice: 
supriea Ling the ae Bers goods at the bastion Pp — 


ante a abesae te caeaddaatase 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW PALTZ, N. Y. 


Established to prepare teachers for the vate 
schools. Next term begins September 5, 
Tuition free and text-books furnished. Trav — 
expenses paid one way. For circulars or further 
information, address, 

FRANK S. CAPEN, Principal. 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


COOK CO. NORMAL SCHOOL, Englewood, Il. 
Professional Training School for Teachers. 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. 

Graduates of Colleges, Normal Schools, High 
Schools, [four years’ course] Superintendents, 
—- is and Teachers of three years successful 
experience, admitted without preliminary exam- 
ination. Tuition to non-residents of Cook County 
$75.00 | od year. Post graduate courses in Theory 
and Practice of the Kindergarten, Manual 
Training, Science, Delsarie System of Expres- 
sion, and Geography. Fall Institute from 
August 27, to Sept. 28, 1888. Tuition $7.50. Ad- 
j be ne, Supt. of Schools, Cook Co., 
oe IL, or Francis W. Parker, Englewood, 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. Shoemaker, A. M. 
ENLARGED. 


The best and most popular text-book on the 
subject of Elocution. 


“ Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is 
a condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of Elocution, giving brief consid- 
eration to all the topics bearing upon natural ex 
pression. 

In response to the requast for illustrative read- 
ing matter, the book has been enlarged by the 
addition of one hundred pages of the choicest 
selections, affording the widest range of practice 
in the several departments of Voice, Articula- 
tion, Gesture, Analysis, and Expression, subjects 
which are fully treated in the body of the work. 


PRiIcEs: 300 pages. Handsomely Bound. 




















Regular retail price, - $1.25 
To teachers, for examination, - 10 
Introduction price, - - 
Exchange price. 60 
These are the rloes direct, and not through the 
Booksellers. 
Further pete cheerfully furnished. 


Correspondence solicited 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Publication Department, 
C. C, SHOEMAKER, Manager. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough fegzocton under ablest Masters in 

MUSIC, FIN 4RTS, ELOCUTION LIT- 
ERATURE, Si anauaans PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition $5 to 


Ls per and som including Steam 
eat and Electric Li ~~ A $7.50 per week. 
ving full information, 


os Illustrated Calen 

dress 

E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q. BOSTON. 
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[? is reported from the Royal Observatory of the 

Cape of Good Hope that Encke’s comet has re- 
appeared. A train on the West Coast Railroad, 
England, beat the record by making seventy-five 
miles an hour. Gen. Sheridan died at Nonquitt. 
The family received messages of sympathy from all 
parts of the country. Great ravages from cholera 
are reported, in China near Hong-Kong. The Con- 
gressional inquiry concerning immigration revealed 
the fact that the contract labor law is systematically 
violated or evaded at New York. Mr. Parnell will 
probably bring a suit for criminal libel against the 
London Times. Large districts in Western Russia 
are overflowed on account of a freshet in the river 
Vistula. Emperor, William expects to visit Eng- 
land in the fall. Mexice is building a railroad to 
Connect the Atlantic with the Pacific coast. The 
King of Italy is troubled with a nervous aijment. 
The Knights of Labor expelled a professed atheist. 





‘THE board of education of this city has decided 
_ 0n a wise thing; it is planning to give an exten- 
Sive course of lectures to the teachers during the 
coming season. This is precisely what the JOURNAL 
has urged; it is precisely what is needed. The 
three steps of reform pointed out in this paper were, 
(1), making training or character the end; (2), stop 
Marking the teachers; (3), elevate the teachers. 








== 





The second is aimed at by a resolution already in- 
troduced, the third by planning these lectures. The 
first will come as a result of a knowledge of better 
methods by the teachers, so that it must be ad- 
mitted that matters look hopeful. It is a source of 
gratification that the advice given in these pages 
has at last been followed. The elevation of the 
schools of this great city has been the earncst con- 
cern of the editor of this paper for fourteen yerrs. 
His ideas have been derided as those of a visionary, 
of an enthusiast; nevertheless, these ideas have 
slowly takenroot. Based on sound philosophy, they 
must be the foundations for progress. Henceforth 
New York City must be considered as aiming at the 
highest and best in education; it has never spared 
expense ; now it will rank as the first city in educa- 
tional achievement. 


se 
+ 





(THERE is no greater discovery a teacher can 

make than this—that, in teaching, method is 
almost everything. In other words, it is not what 
is taught that distinguishes the teacher, but it is 
how he teaches. To put this in a short maxim, we 
say, ‘‘Study how to teach, rather than what to 
teach.” Of course it is not intimated here that the 
teacher must not know a great deal of art, science, 
literature, and mankind; be must be a sincere and 
constant stud:nt. But it is meant that in teaching, 
the method of teaching must be pre-eminent. Not 
long since we listened to a preacher whose counte- 
nance showed his prodigious efforts to know; the 
effects of study had marked his face with deep 
lines; but all who listened saw it was impossible for 
him to express himself so asto interest his audience. 
So that a long life-time of study had been thrown 
away. Few cared to hear what he had taken such 
great pains to study ont. 

The common mistake of teachers is to suppose 
that teaching consists of these two things: (1) to 
learn a tiing, (2) to require another to learn it. 
The first step is all right, but the second is not. If 
it must be reduced to two steps, these should be: 
(1) to know; (2) to possess skill to induce others to 
know. Toapply this to the case of the preacher 
above referred to, he should have given half of his 
time to the art of presenting his knowledge. 

What pains an actor takes to deliver his part so as 
to interest his audience! It is because he takes such 
pains in the method that people will go night 
after night to the same play. The teacher will 
learn from this that he must give much study to 
the method by which he teaches if he would be 


successful. 
= 


waar can the teacher do beyond the text-book 

work? Itis this that will stamp him upon 
the minds and memories of his pupils. Any very 
ordinary person can assign lessons and call up 
classes and hear those lessons repeated. But out- 
side of this, beyond this,there comes the work of an 
invigorating mind; there must be a waking up of 
the intellectual powers somewhere. While listen- 
ing to a reading lesson in grammar school No. — in 
this city, it was quite remarkable the information 
that was given, not complete, but enough to set the 
child hungering for more. Just what to say, just 
how little to say, just how to say it, never to crowd 
it in the pupil so as to tire or surfeit him; awaking 
a curiosity first, and then showing him where to 
find what he wants to know—all these are points 
that must be considered. 





First impressions are very powerful. The 

teacher may dread the first day, but the first 
day may decide his fate. A few dayssince a base ball 
match was witnessed ; the defeated ‘‘ nine” admiited 
that it was the first ‘‘inning” that decided the mat- 
ter. They lost courage, felt their weak point was 


disclosed, and played poorly, and yet there was 
good ability amongthem. Just what shall be done 
or said by the teacher to make a good impression on 
the first day of the term cannot be written down. 
The teacher must know himself well, know that he 
has both the instincts and the training of a gentle- 
man, Then he must have a clear idea in his mind 
what he will do and say in opening exercises. A 
neat little speech of some kind is required. The 
ardience must be faced, the eye fixed on the expeet- 
ant pupils, a kind expression, a ready utterance— 
whatever is done, must 'eaveas aresiduum budding 
love towards the tacher, hope as to progress, 
readiress to assist to promote th: good work that is 
to be attempted within those four walls. All this 
must be thought over and planned out so that the 
pupils see no indications of ignorance, though they 
may see embarrassment. Let them feel there is 
good will for them in all the teacher does. 


al 





Ta teachers’ institute, while sitting where the 
entire audience could be seen, a principal of 
much experience remarked, “I think the teachers’ 
faces are improving.” Let a teacher sit before a 
hundred art students, cr before a hundred minis- 
ters, or before a hundrd Jawyers, and he will see 
there is a mark on the fece that shows the degree 
of cultivation. A teacher is one who strives to have 
intelligence exist in another, and it would seem 
necessary that his countenance should abound with 
interest, and enthusiasm, and intelligeoce. But on 
most teachers’ faces there is an expression of repres- 
sion; it seems as though it asks repression of the 
pupils perpetually. This wrong conception of educa- 
tion marks itself on the face. Teaching is not a 
joyless labor; it does not consist in keeping the 
pupils from whispering. On the whole, the counte- 
nance of the teacher may show whether he looks at 
education from the wrong or right point. 


~~ 


HERE will be 50,000 new teachers to enter upon 
the great work of teaching in the autumn of 
this year. Many of these will do it simply because 
it is the only occupation they can do beside menial 
employment. But that is not wrong; what is wrong 
about it is to enter upon it without a moral or men- 
tal fitness. Ifa young man is poor and wants to 
raise one hundred dollars, he may teach or preach, 
provided he does ali honest work. This means that 
he gives a just equivalent for the wages he receives. 
It is not wrong to want the money; it is wrong to 
waste away the child's opportunity; to give it a 
stone when it cal's for bread. The child will be a 
child but once; impressions are now easily made, 
The teacher who has no just conception of educa- 
tion, or who is not sure he can make just moral 
impressions, should not teach, even though he may 
have done so for many years. On the other hand, 
any one who feels that be wants to do a young 
human being good, and feels that he understands in 
some measure the way to do it, may enter upon 
teaching. This is not all, but it is enough to begin 
with. 


+ 





(THE board of education of this city has made 

cooking one of the subjects to be taught under 
the title of manual training. We desire to sustain 
the board in its efforts to introduce manual train- 
ing, but must enter our protest here against cook- 
ing. Neither cooking nor sewing have many claims 
to be employed to generate mental power; the latter 
has more than the former, especially for primary 
pupils. We therefore predict that cooking will be 
laid aside after the novelty has worn off. There is 
but one rule for the selection of subjects for manual 
training—those that train the mental powers; nian- 
ual training is to be introduced solely for educa 
tional ends. 
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SHALL HE GO TO COLLEGE? 


A correspondent who describes himself asa ‘‘teacher 
with too little learning to occupy any very honorable 
position,” asks a question to which he wishes an answer. 

tis this, ‘‘ Would you advise me to go to a college?” 
It is an important question, not only for him, but for 
thousands of young men in this country. 

At the outset, we may say that we are credited with 
being opposed to the colleges. This does not define our 
position with sufficient accuracy. We are opposed to 
the idea that it is always the best thing for a young man 
to take the classical course in a college. We recom- 
mend every young man everywhere to get all the edu- 
cation that he possibly can afford. We owe all we are 
to an education obtained under very unfavorable cir- 
cumstances ; so that we have grounds for urging every 
young man to deny himself, take up all crosses, and 
press on for an education. 

Now shall it be the education offered at a college that 
we urge our correspondent to obtain? That depends on 
many circumstances that must be considered by the 
young man himself. 

1. If he determines to be a teacher we should say no, 
and would direct him to the state normal schools of the 
state of New York, for they are the best. Let him pre- 
pare himself to enter one of the higher classes, let him 
be a faithful student, and when he comes out he can ob- 
tain a very honorable position ; such a position awaits 
him. But let us warn him at the outset that he must 
enter the school to study education and make that his 
business while there. If he is not on the lookout he will 
find himself interested in chemistry or literature and 
anxious to follow these things and leave the art of teach- 
ing to take a secondary position. 

There is a greater demand than ever for men who can 
direct schools, train teachers, etc. There is no need for 
such men to study the classics. There are women grad- 
uates of the normal schools that can teach the classics far 
better than the college graduates can ; they apply to it 
the knowledge they have of the art and science of teach- 
ing. Sc that, our correspondent can obtain a good posi- 
tion by graduating at a normal school, provided he has 
the needed materials of health, grit, common-sense, and 
perseverance. 

2. But if he does not choose to be a teacher, and is look- 
ing towards advancement in life in general, should he 
go to college? What he should do is not easy to point 
out, for we do not know all about him. Itis not well for 
every man to go to college; it has been the ruin of 
many ; it has been useless to many; it has been injurious 
to many ; it has been a great waste of time to many. 

Yet these evil results come mainly from the graduates 
themselves ; some of them from defects in the colleges. 
Still, there is no perfect institution, and as an education 
is indispensable to a young man, it must be college train- 
ing or none, 

But, let him consider what he is going to do. Let 
him settle upon something, and let that something be 
what he feels he is best fitted for. Suppose he says he 
will be a scientific man, for example ; then he should go 
to that college that will do the most for him to make 
him a scientific man. Of one thing we are certain, that 
a knowledge of the classical tongues is not needed for a 
scientific man ; and time is so precious that he cannot 
give six years to learn these and then four yeers more to 
know science, 

There is an advantage in having been trained by men 
of ability to think, to give reasons, to look into and 
around things; in so many instances we see itis the 
college bred man becomes master of affairs and leads in 
the world of men and mind. The men who occupy the 
most responsible positions in the country are usually col- 
lege graduates. It is plain to all who become ac- 
quainted with them that they possess a power that the 
business man does not have and cannot get. This is not 
due to studying the classics, but comes from his inter- 
course with men who are thinkers and who compel him 
to think. He is made to have a wide horizon, to see 
things in their relations to other things. He ought to 
be ready to hear the opinions of others, and give them 
their just weight. Thus he surveys a wide field, and 
thinks in an enlarged and liberal manner. 

This may not be what our correspondent wanted us to 
say, but it is the best we can say. We repeat that he 
must get all the good training he can. That he wants 
to get more education than he has, is a most encourag- 
ing feature ; never lose that determination to advance to 
higher steps of excellence. Give time and money freely 
to educate yourself. No matter what you decide upon 
as a calling, determine to educate yourself for that call- 
ing in the most liberal and enlarged manner you possi} 


STRIVING FOR THE BEST. 





It might be supposed at the outset that all teachers 
would strive to do their best in the school-room, but 
human passions and human weaknesses often prevail ; 
a spirit of carelessness as often rules the teacher as the 
pupil. So that there will be two classes—those who 
daily strive to do their best and those who do as much 
as they must. Of this last class it can only be said that 
they are at work on too precious materials to be guided 
by such low motives ; it might do if they were planing 
boards, making coats, and the like. 

But why is it that so many who do aim to do their 
best make such a miserable failure? I stood with an 
artist lately, looking at his picture. It contained the 
evidence of hard work ; he said he could not possibly 
have painted better; and yet it was wanting in the 
best elements of art. He submitted it to the public 
and they passed it by. Yes, it is a serious question : 
Why do we fail when we aim to do our best? When we 
give heart, mind, and body to our work? When we 
pass sleepless nights over every detail ? 

That we do fail shows that those who are striving to 
do their best are of two classes, those who do, and those 
who do not succeed. Why do we not succeed when we 
labor so hard ? 

(1.) It seems to me that many teachers fail from not 
having a right conception of what their work is. Take 
the artist just referred to, for example. He miscon- 
ceived,it seems to me,what art is ; he labored hard,from 
his standpoint. But as that was not the standpoint of 
true art, he could only partially succeed. 

I knew a teacher who thought nothing was to be en- 
dured in school but perfect order ; every one must rise, 
turn, and march at a given signal. He gave the best 
part of his strength to secure this end. Now, order is 
good, but it is only one of the ends of education. Nor is 
it the great end either. 

A visitor to the Normal College said that everything 
there was perfect, only the girls did not wholly refrain 
from whispering. That man had a misconception of 
education. By hard work Dr. Hunter and Miss Wad- 
leigh could eradicate all the whispering, but the result is 
not worth the labor that would be spent on it. 

These are only a few of the misconceptions. I visited 
the Boston Latin School years ago. In one room the 
ability of the pupils to decline and conjugate Latin and 
Greek words was something marvelous. Speaking of 
this to the principal, he smiled and asked me to visit 
another class-room. 

Here the mechanical element had entirely disappeared. 
It was a scene of happy activity. This was considered 
the model class-room by the principal. Each of those 
teachers labored equally hard ; yet each had a different 
conception of his work. 

(2.) While the main reason has been stated there are 
other reasons; and one is that the teacher does not 
enlist his pupils in the objects he aims at—supposing he 
has a right conception of the end he has in view. The 
artist has colors to put on; the teacher has human 
motives to enlist. “A horse may be brought to the water 
but he will not necessarily drink. Boys may be brought 
to the school,but it does not follow they will be educated, 
for all that. If the orator must learn to move men, so 
must the teacher. The art of teaching is the art of pre- 
senting motives to growth. 

(3.) There is another reason. The artist referred to, 
remarked, ‘‘ Why the young fellows go over to Paris and 
come back here and sell their pictures without any 
difficulty ; while I am ready to starve.” There are 
thousands of teachers who are in their school-room early 
and late, and yet but partially succeed. They are em- 
ploying old ideas. This may not be plain. Let us 
illustrate again. Ateacher in a town in the interior of 
the state was wonderfully successful. He attended 
institutes, gave lectures, and was, in fine, the inspiration 
of the whole county. He took the charge of a school in 
Brooklyn and had several assistants. We visit him and 
we ask him about his success. ‘‘ Only partially success- 
ful,” he says. Why is he not as successful as in that 
country town? He has lost his inspiration. No longer 
does he interest himself in his own growth or in the 
growth of his fellow teachers. 

This is not all that can be said on this subject ; it is 
but the beginning. 


MISTAKES. 


There are many teachers whocan look back and see 
where they have made very serious mistakes. The teacher 
who has made none is not worth talking to; the one 





and a larger man. The mistakes that are most common 
are these : 

1. To expect good judgment in children and to 
blame them for not having it. 

2. To expect others to hold the same opinions that 
we do when they have not our experience. 

8. To expect that others will look on our occupa- 
tion and pleasures with the same eye as we do. 

4. To expect others will let us set up our standard of 
right and judge them by it. 

5. To be driven from self-poise by trifles. 

6. To neglect tomake allowance for the short-comings 
of others. 

7. To have the habit of considering first the reasons 
why a thing cannot be done. 

8. To believe that others do not have better ideas 
than we have. 

9. To fail to make constant efforts to cause happiness 
to abound. 

10. To fail steadily to climb on our experiences and 
failures to a higher place. 





THERE are very few readers of light literature but will 
receive a shock when the death of Edward P. Roe is 
mentioned. This took place at Cornwall, N. Y., July 
19. He was born at New Windsor, N. Y., March 7, 1838, 
He was for a time a chaplain in the army; at the close 
of the war he became pastor of the Presbyterian church 
at Highland Falls, N. Y. In 1874 he removed to Corn- 
wall, and engaged in raising small fruits, chiefly straw- 
berries ; concerning this latter fruit he has written 
considerably. He began his novel-writing with ‘‘ Bar- 
riers Burned Away ;” then followed, ‘“ Opening of a 
Chestnut Burr,” ‘‘ Without a Home,” ‘‘ He Fell in Love 
with his Wife,” etc. He was a man of genial manners, 
and was greatly beloved. His style of writing was i: 
general good, but there was no evidence of the possession 
of decided genius. By hard labor he made his books 
read well, and there are many attempts to produce good 
influences on his readers. He made, it is said, an 
income of $20,000 by writing. 





linia 

THE JOURNAL is the best fmend the public schools of 
this city have had or ever will have; because it points out 
how to attain a higher standard of excellence. It has 
admired the schools even with their defects, and it has 
had the courage to point out their defects. A noble 
remark was made by Supt. Jasper when he said, “I want 
to know what the defects of the schools are ; I will only 
be too glad to have them jointed out.” It is now for 
the board of education to plan (1) to extend manual 
training, (2) arrange for extensive exhibitions of the 
pupils’ work and mark them (if any marking must be 
done), (3) stop marking the teachers and thus not worry 
them, (4) especially instruct the teachers in the Art and 
Science of Teaching, and thus help them to obtain pro- 
fessional excellence in teaching, (5) enlarge the princi- 
pal’s field of work, (6) shut the doors to all but skilled 
teachers. Fi 


THE Le Moyne school for colored children at Memphis, 
Iowa, is thus described by a visitor: ‘125 children are 
left in charge of a monitor, who takes eare of them and 
sends them in order to the recitation rooms. A girl sits 
at a piano, and as she plays a march the children file 
out orin. To the on-looker their good order seems a 


mystery. * 


WHo the great men of distant nations are, is a proper 
subject of inquiry for the geography class. Take China 
for example. Li Hung Chang (whom Gordon chased 
around the walls of Nankin, revolver in hand) ; Marquis 
Tseng, (who has been minister to London, Paris, and 
Berlin for twelve years, and has lately returned ; Prince 
Kung (who is the uncle of the emperor); Sasoto (who is 
the Minister of State); Rikosho (who is Prime Minister), 
must be reckoned five men of eminent talents. As to the 
latter it will be remembered that Gen. Grant said “he 
had seen the three greatest men in the world, Beacons 
field, Bismarck, and Rikosho, and that the latter was the 
greatest of the three.” Fu Wun Long and Ku How 
Kwon, the commissioners to this country to examine 
and report on American progress, are men of eminence 
at home. 


“THe Kindergarten,” issued pocentiy promises to be 
a great help to teachers and mothers. It contains many 
devices in action songs and number games, and gives 
talks on flowers, and suggestions for nursery occupa- 
tions. It also aims to present the philosophy and history 
of kindergarten training. The June number contain 
teresting article on ‘‘ Helen Keller,” the second 
with a fine portrait. The Kindergar- 
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BRIEF ITEMS. a F 





Mr. C. M. HarGeER, principal of the Hope (Kan.) 
schools, has assumed the editorship of the Abilene Daily 
Reflector. We wish him success in his work. 





Rev. GEORGE W. McMULLIN has been elected presi- 
dent of Richmond College, O., to succeed President 
Faris. 


Pror. H. G. HUNTER has been re-elected principal of 
the Birdsboro, Pa., schools. This is the fifteenth time 
he has received the unanimous support of the board to 
fill the position to which he has been chosen. 





Dr. I. 8. Hopkins, President of Emory College, Pa., 
has accepted the presidency of the Georgia School of 
Technology. 


Pror. J. W. MILLER has become professor of English 
in the Philadelphia Boys’ High School. 





Pror. GEo. E. FELLOws, who has been for four years 
teacher of mathematics in the Central High School of 
New Orleans, has resigned to go to the University of 
Munich, Germany, for an advanced course of study in 
history and psychology. He expects to remain two 
years. 





Mr. B. C. Gregory, for some years principal of one 
of the public schools of Newark, N. J., and secretary of 
the New Jersey Teachers’ Reading Circle, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Trenton, N. J. 





THERE were four hundred attendants at Mr. Moody’s 
Bible school, recently held at Northfield, Mass. 





Dr. MALCOLM MCNEILL, assistant professor of astron- 
omy at Princeton, has accepted a call to the professor- 
ship of astronomy and mathematics, in Lake Forest 
University, Illinois. Professor J. Mark Baldwin, Prince- 
ton, 84, has accepted the professorship of philosophy in 
the same school. 





BisHoP PERRY, of Lowa, has received the degree of 
D.D. from Oxford ; an honor shared in this country only 
by Rev. Phillips Brooks. 





AN INSTRUCTIVE TABLE. 

The following tabulation is full of instruction. Asa 
temperance lesson it cannot be excelled. Written on 
the board or printed on a large sheet of paper and hung 
on the walls of the school-room, it would make a tem- 
p2rance lesson to which no one could object, and from 
which liquor sellers and their apologists can gain 
twenty-two important lessons. It will be seen, at a 
glance, to be a view of the per capita expenditure of the 
states named for schools and saloons. We are indebted 
to the Voice for this view. 





STATES SCHOOLS SALOONS 
Alabama - - - - a: poe 2.74 
Arkansas - - - - 92 2.56 
Georgia - - - - - 42 4.89 
Kentucky - - - - .39 7.64 
Louisiana - - - - - 44 18.09 
Mississippi - - tig. ai 67 3.48 
North Carolina - - - - 44 4.38 
South Carolina - - . .39 3.06 
Tennessee - - - - - 61 4.00 
Virginia - - - - 87 5.54 
California - - - - - 8.50 40.16 
Connecticut - - - - 2.67 15.88 
Illinois’ - - - - - 8.09 12.41 
Indiana- - - - - 2.53 10.54 
Massachusetts - - - - 8.68 14.74 
Michigan - - - - 2.26 11.41 
Minnesota - - - - - 2.12 13.08 
New Jersey - - - - 1.89 21.47 
New York - - - - - 2.49 22.78 
Ohio - « - - - 2.78 17.81 
Pennsylvania = - . - - 212 14.78 
Wisconsin - - - - 2.38 14.47 
MAINE SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

As of the condition of school-houses 

has been tented ‘es . of the Maine State 


Board dot Health. ” it declares that many school buildings 
are veritable death traps, made le and dan- 
pom emery re peng noe > emppen  wr Sec- 
ogg eg ener, ew crime to shut 


THE TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM. 

At the annual convention of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association held in Chicago, lately, there 
was an interesting “‘ tournament” in which the results 
of the “Tonic Sol-fa” and staff systems were tested. 
Two classes of children had been trained and equal num- 
bers of lessons in each method, and five graded exercises, 
written for the occasion by Dr. George F. Root, were 
placed before them to be sung at sight. The “Tonic 
Sol-fa” pupils sang all the exercises successfully. The 
staff pupils sang the two easiest melodies, failed on the 
third, and did not even attempt to sing the other two. 





A GOOD CHARGE. 





The ministers have a custom of “charging” a new 
pastor when he commences a new work. Would it not 
be well to introduce this custom among teachers? Why 
not? <A recent charge given to Rev. R. J. Service, 
of Detroit, by Rev. Dr. Radcliffe contains so many 
points applicable to teachers that we have concluded to 
reprint them, with occasionally a change of words to 
suit teaching and school surroundings. They consist 
principally of Don’ts : 

Don’t let the people tell you how you shall spend your 
money, where you shall find your companions, what 
time you shal] get up in the morning, whom you shall 
vote for, or how much you shall pay for your washing. 

Don’t put yourself into the hands of your friends. 

Don’t feed children with unbaked dough. 

Don’t tell all you know in one lesson. 

Don’t put the hay too high in the ricks. 

Don’t offer sentimental confections or intellectual 
shavings. 

Don’t be so broad that you can float nothing but 
intellectual chips on your shallow streain. 

Don’t wear blue spectacles all the time, but own a 
pair and always have them in the school with you. 

Don’t scold. 

Don’t wear the cap and bells. 

Don’t mistake length for profundity nor brevity for 
wit. 

Don’t offer to other people knowledge which you have 
not yourself. 





CARLISLE INDIAN STUDENTS. 





Sixty-two of the Indian students who have spent five 
or more years at the Carlisle Indian School, at Carlisle, 
Pa., were recently sent to their homes in Montana, 
Idaho,Arizona, New Mexico, Indian Territory, Nebraska, 
and Dakota. They represent fifteen different Indian 
agencies. 

These few years have done so much for them that they 
are considered the brightest pupils sent out from this 
school. They were allowed to go home without an 
escort, a liberty never before given. The confidence 
thus placed in them was deserved, for they are keen 
and intelligent, and love Carlisle. Many of them, see- 
ing the difference between the old and new life, never 
so apparent before, wish to return in order to be freed 
from Indian ways. 





WHOM ARE WE TEACHING ? 

Something more than so many little machines, which, 
once set going, can turn out so many hours of work a 
day, and stop when the pressure is removed. Children 
are treated as machines very often, though, and the 
bright afd the dull, the sensitive and the hardened, are 
made to run the same race, round the same track, the 
goal being—what? Per cent. Gen. Lew Wallace has 
thus beautifully expressed his idea of a child : 

“ Youth is but the painted shell within which, continually grow- 
ing, lives that wondrous thing the spirit of a man, biding its 
moment of apparition, ea: lier in some than in others. 
They to whom a boy comes asking, Who am I, and what am I to 
be ? have need of ever so much care. Each word in answer may 
prove to the after-hfe what each finger touch of the artist is to 
the clay he is modeling.” 


~~ 
> 


FIGHTING THE CIGARETTE EVIL IN KANSAS. 


Our Kansas correspondent writes that Superintendent 
Bloss, of Topeka, has compiled statistics on the use of 
tobacco among school boys. He finds that 30 per cent. 
of white boys attending the city schools use the weed, 
while only 24 per cent. of the colored boys do so. The 
Wichita board of education adopted the following rule 
recently: ‘‘ Pupils guilty of bringing to school, smok- 
ing, or having for distfibution, cigarettes.on or about 
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the school ground, shall be held liable to suspension,” 





A PLEA FOR THE CHILDREN. 





By Miss Kate V. THOMPSON. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK. 


There is no fact concerning the physical world so old, 
yet so eternally new, as the fact of its progress towards 
perfection. What may be man’s view of matter, matter 
does not stay to inquire, but pushes on toward higher 
stages by some law inherent in its own nature. This 
fact is also admitted to be true concerning the lowe™ 
animals. Man is in some respects less fortunate ; he only 
gets forward by the efforts of others toward educing his 
powers, and this matter of education is regarded as a 
prime faccor of his life. Without any definite idea as to 
what school education is, people pretty generally believe 
that it is highly essential, and it is the boast of this great 
new country that it not only provides a banquet for its 
children, but compels them to come and partake. 

I leave for the present all considerations of the 
various elements of which this banquet consists, and 
pass immediately to the question, How are they distrib- 
uted? Articles upon the subject of education flood the 
periodicals ; the pulpits and lecture-rooms are full of the 
matter; the New York people have been roused to 
intelligent interest, and it seems as if the time had come 
to speak plainly. Justice must begin at home, if charity 
does not, and in this city, where a great mass of human 
ignorance is waiting to be fed, the public schools must 
win their noblest victories or suffer their worst defeats, 
It is with a full belief in their ultimate success, and an 
active sympathy with what is best in them, that the 
following facts are urged upon the attention of citizens. 


FAULTS OF THE SYSTEM. 

Teaching is as yet the most empirical of callings, 
medicine alone excepted, and its ranks are filled by 
scores of men and hundreds of women who would be 
good and useful members of the community in other 
callings, but are never teachers in any real sense. 
Where does the fault lie? Finally with the parents, 
who do not know, and apparently do not care, who 
stamps the minds of children, nor how it is done. The 
appointment of principals and teachers, now almost 
wholly a matter of political influence, the appointment 
of ward trustees, of commissioners of education, of 
superintendents of schools,—all these things are really 
in the hands of the public, for intelligent public opinion 
has the power to prevent the filling of these offices by 
those who are not really educators. Suppose the lowest 
position, that of primary school teacher, filled by an 
honest, intelligent girl of twenty who means to do her 
best for her pupils, and has therefore some wider interest 
in her work than the receipt of the munificent salary of 
four hundred dollars which the city allows her. 


DISCIPLINE. 


The first problem before her is not an educational 
problem at all. The first practical question is usually 
how to get eighty or ninety little bodies in complete 
subjection to a series of signals so that they simultan- 
eously rise, sit, face about, clasp hands, take pencils, 
open books, or become rigid without loss of time. 
There is nothing else to be done until the class has 
obtained the proper rigidity. By what means this feat 
j8 accomplished, at what loss of time and strength, at 
what terrible physiological cost to the children, no one 
asks. A mere layman would feel himself a Herod to aid 
and abet such “ discipline,” but it is required, the 
teacher is powerless to reform the system and must 
assist in this unnatural process or fail. In a smaller 
class it is not so bad, but the youngest children are 
always formed into large classes. As to matters of 
teaching, those are not within the province of instruc- 
tors, for such is the pressure of work upon time that 
each class has its daily work planned by the principal to 
a minute, and the loss of five minutes through inatten- 
tion, waywardness, or sheer inability of one baby’s mind ~ 
to stand the tension, is an offense to be visited upon the 
other seventy-nine who must be run at greater speed all 
day to make it up. George Sand, in a recent and most 
valuable article upon ‘‘ Educational Methods,” strikes at 
the ‘“‘blackest crime of the intellectual world,” the 
destruction of individuality by present ‘systems of 
education.” It is indeed a crime widespread, and few 
are the schools, public or private, where it is not perpe- 
trated daily. But shall it be the special crime of this 
free country to fetter its future thoroughly by nipping 
the germ of independent mental life at the earliest age? 


NEEDS OF THE CHILDREN'S MINDS. 


Children are admitted to the privileges of school at the 
age of six. Many begin younger, for it is beyond the 
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power of law to teach parents veracity ; but let us sup- 
pose they are all legally fit for school. Now what do 
their minds crave? Just what the little bodies crave— 
good food, pure air, room to grow—and as the physical 
needs are completely overlooked and ignored, the men- 
tal and spiritual needs are very slightly recognized. I 
have often thought, how far on the way toward the 
Gradgrind ideal we have proceeded; ‘facts, facts, 
facts,” and the repetition of facts ; such are the main 
features of our ‘‘system.” The least possible attention 
to individual development, the greatest to showy results; 
these are said to be the weak points of our social system. 


MARKS. 


Must they form part of our scheme of education? 
Certainly it is so at present. The children study and 
behave well for marks ; they do not get the marks as a 
sort of reward, they must get them or lose all place 
among their peers, become a subject for ridicule or con- 
tempt indeed, for the stress of their daily work.is to get 
promoted. This is unavoidable, while the teachers 
teach for marks. Their professional reputation, position, 
promotion, means of livelihood, depend not upon person- 
al worth, elevation of mind or character, or intelligent 
devotion to their duties, but upon per cents. given to 
their classes by superintendents. When you consider 
that these marks are based upon the number of children 
failing to answer out of so many, and are altogether 
irrespective of true development work, you begin to see 
the fallacy of the whole system. It works practically in 
such a way that a coarse, illiterate martinet wiil always 
attain high per cents, by means of constant drill, while 
she who has stopped to educate is by no means so sure. 
If we had a really great educator among us, a 
Dr. Arnold, for instance, he would take very low marks 
most indubitably. 


THE EVILS OF THE MARKING SYSTEM. 

If there is anything more injurious than the marking 
business as now conducted, it is the false and narrow 
notions of intellectual work which it upholds. There is 
little real gain in the exclusive cultivatior. of memory 
which it fosters, positive loss of mental power by dreary 
monotonous drill, and worse than all, loss of moral 
power in the loss of opportunity to develop it. For ex- 
ample, you teach a child—no, eighty children—to read. 
From the first you feel that this new power may be used 
in one of two ways. It may be considered cither as a 
finished process, s0 many pages after a certain period of 
time faultlessly enunicated, as an end in itself indeed, or 
asa key used rather awkwardly for a year or less, but 
used to delight and surprise the possessor by unlocking 
treasures of thought or fancy, and helping him to be- 
come a wiser, better and nobler being. The first object 
may be accomplished by a series of readers and a method 
steadily followed, but the second is only possible by 
means of the actual contact between the child’s mind 
and the mind of the teacher who is his guide and inter- 
preter, and the gain of this contact cannot be set down 
in per cents at the end of a few months, for its best 
results lie far in the future. It may seem a matter of 
small moment how or what young children read, but if 
we ask whether there be any importance attached to 
what the growing boys and girls read, a few years later, 
there is but one answer. Man is a reading animal, at 
least in one stage of his life, and if his reading is to be a 
help, not a hindrance, it must be because he has been led 
to the development of a rightful choice to that degree of 
cultivation requisite to knowing what a book is. For, 
you put a rather dangerous weapon into the hands of a 
child whom you teach to read words, unless you also 
direct his attention to the thoughts underlying these 
words in such a way as to make his reading vital to him. 
Definitions and synonyms are never an efficient substi- 
tute for such work as will make words a power in life, 


EDUCATION A MORAL FACTOR. 


And here we touch the‘keystone of the whole fabric, 

“ and see how this question is connected with the larger 
one of public morality. If education could be a neutral 
thing, and had no special bearing upon life, then it would 
indeed make very little difference whether you made it 
a mechanical process or let it take its own way; but as 
this is impossible, the whole matter becomes a public 
question of grave import. As reading is at present 
taught in our schools, it is simply impossible to make it 
an effective agent toward any higher development ; there 
is no time for anything but an oral exercise, an imitative 
elocution, in fact, more or less admirable, according to 
the natural gifts of the teacher. To be sure the children 
know the words perfectly, backwards and forwards, 
and up and down too, if you will, and they can 
read at the back of the book, at any rate the ‘bad chil- 





dren” can. , The ‘“‘ good children,” that is the phlegma- 
tic ones have kept the place too obediently to know much 
about advanced lessons, but the nervous children, find- 
ing fixity of vision intolerable, have frequently made 
excursions into the promised land beyond. Here is an- 
other edifying fact, viz., the bright pupils soon know all 
the lessons by heart, and if you mention a page at ran- 
dom will give you its whole contents, with the pauses 
carefully observed, final letters prolonged, and emphasis 
punctiliously noted. What conception the little crea- 
ture has of the purpose of reading -you see at a glance. 
What incalculable harm a few years of this sort of train- 
ing does to his future conception of the ends of educa- 
tion in general, it is notso easy to show. But teachers 
and parents see it far too often, 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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FRG@BEL’S IDEA OF SYMBOLISM. 








By Atice H. Cocg, College for the Training of 
Teachers, N. Y. City. 


Froebel, as an introduction to one of his mother plays, 
says: ‘‘ Often may a symbol teach what thy reason can- 
not reach,” and upon this idea of the symbolism of 
things he has built his whole educational system, known 
as the kindergarten. 

Webster tells us that, by a symbol, we mean the sign or 
representation of any moral thing by the images or pro- 
perties of natural things. Throughout literature, and in 
the language of every-day life we find this symbolism 
used necessarily, not merely asa means of illustration, but 
as the only mode by which we can express our meaning. 
We say warm heart, a rounded character, a sweet face, 
1 dark page in history, a benighted country, and an en- 
lightened miud. 

History also shows us that man from the earliest 
times has been educated through symbols. The ancient 
religions are filled with them. But the first to perceive 
their value as an’ educational factor was Friedrich 
Freebel. He says: ‘‘ It is quite a different thing whether 
we look upon concrete things and facts as merely mate- 
rial, the things and facts serving this or that purpose, or 
contemplate them as the outward forms of spiritual con- 
tents, as the intermedia of higher truths and higher 
knowledge. In this sense the material world is a symbol 
of the spiritual world and it is in this sense that educa- 
tion needs to use it, especially for the purpose of leading 
the child to the ultimate cause of all things—God.” 

Again he asserts that ‘‘for this purpose I have not 
only forms for the child’s eyes. which are to make him 
acquainted with the outward world which surrounds 
him; I have symbols which unlock his soul for the 
thought and spirit which is innate in everything that 
comes from God’s creative mind. If the ripened mind is 
to know and understand the thought, its embodied image 
must make an impression upon the yet unconscious soul 
of the child, and leave behind it forms which can serve 
as analogues to the intellectual ordering of things.” 

For this purpose, believing that the whole external 
world is the gift of the creator to us, and that through its 
use he has intended that we should become fitted for the 
life beyond, Froebel has epitomized in what are known 
as the kindergarten gifts, the great world around us, 
and has so arranged these gifts that they shail meet the 
child’s needs in his various stages of development. Of 
these the second contains the whole kindergarten idea. 
It consists of ball, cube and cylinder, which forms are 
not arbitrarily chosen, but in Froebel’s thought are the 
symbols of the whole universe. 

He sees in the ball the representation of the great 
wholes of nature, the sun, planets, and heavenly bodies ; 
the cube represents the mineral kingdom with its 
straight lines and edges ; and the cylinder typifies the 
animal and vegetable worlds. 

Underlying the occupauons, which differ essentially 
from the gifts, and constitute the busy work of the 
children, the same deep thought is felt, They are the 
representation to the child of the ‘greater world of 
grown up people around him.” These gifts and occu- 
pations, however, are to be used only in the play spirit, 
for Froebel saw in the play of the child the channel 
through which he learns of things. 

The deep significance which he saw in the child’s play 
led him to prepare the book of Mother Plays and Nur- 
sery Songs, different perhaps from any other educational 
work ever known, but full of spiritual thought of the 
most elevating character. To each play he has prefixed 
a motto for the mother which is intended to convey the 
inner meaning and symbolism of the play, one of which 


| being:” 





“ When first the child begins to try 

What strength within his limbs may lie, 

The mother’s nursery play begins. 

*Tis a hint in Heaven 

Unto the mother given, 

Through outward, inner life to waken, 
Through play and thoughtful sport to quicken 
The sense that feeling, foresight brings.” 

Froebel also dwells much upon the fact that the child 
develops as the race has, and that as the whole civiliza- 
tion of to-day is an outcome of the struggles and experi 
ences of the past, so the child should be led, through an 
intimate acquaintance with things, to a knowledge of his 
needs and duties. He must learn by doing. As hehim- 
self expresses it, ‘‘The development of the child re- 
quires the same series of steps in the child as the develop. 
ment of the human race—that is, it must be done as God 
himself has conducted the education of the human 
race.” He adds, however, ‘‘ We can spare our children 
the details of experiment if we educate them aright. 
The undeveloped mind needs sensuous perceptions, the 
visible signs, in order to arrive at an understanding of 
truth. As the savage needs his fetich, as the people of 
antiquity, in a higher state of culture, personified their 
ideas in the form of their gods and in various allegories ; 
as even the Christian Church does not attempt to make 
itself understood without symbols, so the deepest need 
of childhood is to make the intellectual its own through 
symbols or sensuous forms,” 

The name which he has given to his work, kindergar- 
ten, isin itself symbolical, meaning garden of children and 
thus suggests the methods he would use with them, pro- 
tecting care, and favorable surroundings. 

It is, then, no longer a mere question of convenience or 
pleasure whether we shall study the sciences of nature, 
but it becomes a duty and a privilege of the highest 
order, for through nature are revealed the laws which 
govern the spiritual as well as physical parts of our 
being, for, to quote again from Froebel, ‘‘ All natural 
phenomena correspond to ideas ; they embody thoughts 
and thus receive a higher meaning ; or, are the signs of 
spiritual truths to which they give expression.” 

It is, therefore, most desirable to surround children 
with natural objects and create in them a love for nature 
in all its variety of forms, The delight which was mani- 
fested during the past winter in this kindergarten in 
watching the gradual development of leaves and _ blos- 
soms upon some dry sticks which had been sent in, and 
the wonder which was evinced by the miracle of the 
chrysalis, show the wisdom of this theory. Another in- 
stance may be noted of a kindergartner who had likewise 
frequently presented to her children the transformation 
of the caterpillar into the butterfly by which the truth of’ 
immortality is so beautifully illustrated. She was re- 
warded by having a boy, who on one sad day had been 
called to look upon the dead face of his father, come to 
her and say, ‘‘ Ihave seen Papa’s chrysalis.” 

It is not by any means, claimed that Froebel was the 
first and only one to feel the force and power of symbol- 
ism. Poets and thinkers of every age of man’s existence, 
from Homer down to our own time, have all testified of 
its reality. It is said of the Great Teacher that ‘ with- 
out a parable spake he not unto them.” What we do 
claim, however, is that Froebel was the first to apply it 
practically,and that his system is basis of the educa- 
tional reform of to-day. He would be amply repaid for 
the strugglings and sufferings of a life-time could he 
but see the kindergartens which are springing up on 
every side, and the many children who are thus being 
prepared for the apprehension of spiritual truths, thereby 
becoming happier and better through the operation of 
his thought for them. 





AN INTERESTING PROBLEM. 

AN interesting problem is being solved by Professor 
B. T. Washington, of Tuskegee, Ala. Professor Wasli- 
ington is a graduate of the Hampton (Va.) Normal and 
Agricultural Institute, which has done so much for the 
industrial training of young colored men and women. 
Some seven years ago he started the Tuskegee Normal 
School with twenty pupils. To-day he has four hundred 
and five bright young men and women from all parts of 
the South receiving training in the school. 

The school pays especial attention to increasing the 
industrial ry a Rear of the Negro in connection with his 
mental and moral training. At present mews are twelve 
industries taught in the school. All ma in 
building are manufactured on the place b. sod the ete coehende. 
The course of study extends over a _— of four years, 
during which time the student ee in addition to 
a regular school education, ring, blacksmithing, 
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INTER-COLONIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


——- 


St. Jonn, N. B., Juty 17-19. 


The convention was formally opened by an address by 
Sir William Dawson, which contained allusions to the 
educational growth of the provinces, and spoke of the 
great future before them. ‘‘The time of development 
will come. Nature will prevail. The countries of great 
natural resources become the countries of great wealth 
and population. That time will come. Let us train the 
heads and hands of our children.” 


A CANADIAN UNIVERSITY CURRICULUM. 


Professor Schurman, Cornell University.—In consider- 
ing the question of a curriculum, the first question is, 
what do we aim at? One answer is always at hand. 
Like the poor, it is always with us. It is—to develop 
the powers. The university man should be a broad 
man—and in the difference in this broadness lies the dis- 
tinction. The university should produce a many-sided- 
ness of interest—a sensitiveness and susceptibility to all 
that is, to all that happens in the world. There should 
be nothing in the universe to which his nature is not 
open and responsive. 

No university man can be called educated who has 
not a naturalistic interest developed iu him. There are 
sume fundamental aspects of nature, a knowledge of 
which makes a man familiar with naturalistic science. 
If an interest in man and nature is to be developed, 
every university man needs a knowledge—not special, 
but general—of all these. 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Professor Ray Green Huling, New Bedford, Mass.— 

The first problem to be solved is in the relation of 
secondary schools to colleges. The colleges are inde- 
pendent of each other and of the secondary schools. 
The divergencies of courses and methods cause much 
perplexity. Steps are now being taken to bring these 
two sorts of schools more into harmony by having 
uniformity of requirement and examination in the 
colleges. 

Another problem is found in providing better schools 
for sparsely settled country districts. Emigration west- 
ward, and a movement toward the trade centers has left 
many country sections with but few people. The result 
is very poor schools, with poor teachers poorly paid, no 
adequate inspection, and a generally low state of educa- 
tion. The first step proposed is to replace the district 
system with the town system, in which the town collects 
and disburses all the funds. The second is to get com- 
petent committeemen who will have more care in 
selecting teachers. This plan has been adopted with 
good results in several states. But it is only a partial 
remedy. There needs also an agent to be employed to 
visit the schools. More superintendents is the crying 
need of New England. 

Another problem is how to meet the illiteracy occa- 
sioned by poverty, by parental indifference or avarice, 
and by immigration of ignorant classes from abroad. 
Free schools, free text-books, fines imposed for the em- 
ployment of children who ought to be at school, are 
some of the remedies suggested. 

Another problem is how best to secure good moral 
training in schools where non-sectarianism is a funda- 
mental principle. 


HAND-WORK AND HEAD-WORK IN SCHOOLS. 


Dr. J. G. Fitch, London.—There has been of late a 
strong wave in favor of technical or manual training. 
The demand is a popular one, and it is well to examine 
its different meanings : ist. The desire to obtain instruc- 
tion in handicraft to prepare workmen for their calling. 
2nd. Seeking to prepare a scholar in any special line of 
manual work means to make him generally useful. 3rd. 
In fitting the child for life the purely intellectual facul- 
ties should not be exclusively cultivated. This was the 
Greek method. 


Last year I visited a school in Belgium which taught 


all the branches of new industry. There was a course 
of instruction lasting three years, and in connection 
with the school were a number of fine workshops where 
mechanics, electricity, hosiery, and weaving were 
taught. There was also a foundry in connection with 
the school. The workshops are real places of business, 
and their products are sold in the markets. Exercises 
in the languages, drawing, and design are continued 
through the whole course. An elaborate scientific and a 
general library is agcessible to all the students. Such a 


school consists of a definite technical education, but 


The ideal technical instruction is not yet practical. 
The effort is to make the student familiar with the sub- 
jects which he is to handle. The brain is not the only 
organ which should be developed in the schools, but the 
fingers and body should also be cared for; not merely 
by receiving ideas, but also by giving expression to those 
ideas. A thought to which no expression has been given 
is valueless. In every school there are some boys who 


est arguments in favor of manual labor is the fact that 


devoted to literary work. 


ARTISTS OR ARTISANS, WHICH? 
Col. F, W. Parker, Illinois.—There is really but one 


make man really better? There is one answer : Educa- 
tion. One kind of w.rkman works from patterns, sees 
objects before him, and with skilled hands produces 
that which he sees. These workmen are called artisans. 
The other kind of workman is he who cannot repro- 
duce, imitate, or copy, but must originate or create. 
That is the difference between the artist and artisan. 
My definition of education is the outworking of God’s 
design in the human being in character. It is the 
teacher’s work to discover what conditions the child is 
influenced by, and then to work accordingly. There is but 
one study in this world and that is life, the preparation 
of life; death itself is but a preparation of life. The 
artisan may, after his day's work, take rest in sweet 
sleep contented that his work is well done. The artist 
works forever that he may benefit humanity. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE COLLEGE ON INDUSTRIAL AND 
SOCIAL LIFE. 


There should bea spirit of co-operation among this great 
corps of workers in the educational field. The common 
school is necessary for the college, and the college is 
essential to the well being of the school. It is not the 
object of the college to develop specialists, but to open 
the road to general knowledge. The true college will 
teach its students that when the sun is hidden for a 
moment countless other suns are revealed to them. In 
the physical and moral world lies the work of the col- 
lege. It there trains a class of men who dare to go out 
and fill the duties of active life. Its effects are per- 
manent. 
The paper was discussed by Drs. Harrison, Forrest, 
Inch, Anderson, and Professor Roberts. 
Passing over the proceedings of the Normal, Inspecto- 
ral, and High School Sections, we give extracts from 
papers read before the advanced and primary school sec- 
tions. 

AIMS AND PROCESSES OF MORAL CULTURE. 
Mr. A. W. Hickson, Portland.—Pupils will copy or 
imitate their teachers, and will copy their defects more 
than their virtues. Persons are governed by instinctive 
and rational faculties, and the former should be curbed ; 
the latter educated. It is easier to go down hill than go 
up. Truthfulness is one of the virtues necessary to the 
well-being of pupils. If the punishment is not adequate 
to root it out, change it. Compulsion should not be 
used, but children should be taught to become orderly 
and obedient from a sense of honor. Moral culture is 
necessary to our well-being. 
PHYSICAL AND MORAL CULTURE IN THE PLAYGROUND. 
Mr. W. T. Kerr, Woodstock.—Physical and moral cul- 
ture are both needed to form the symmetrical man. We 
should cultivate the moral more than the physical. Physi- 
cal education will have a reciprocal action on the mind. 
Moral training is the helm that guides the ship. Teachers 
should be moral in order that their pupils may be moral. 


GRAMMAR IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


use and only a waste of time in schools. Analysis and 
dates. Simplified forms of parsing are needed. 


ing the ‘“‘ Kindergarten Methods in Primary Schools.” 
‘Social Instincts as a Factor in Character Building,” 
was the subject of a paper by Miss Sullivan, of Halifax. 
“‘ Character Building on its Moral Side,” was treated in 
a thorough manner by Miss McPhail, of P. E. Island, 
and Miss Murphy, of Portland. Miss H. Adams, of St. 


Them,” 
THE DELSARTEAN SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 





mental education is continued all through the course. 


hate mere verbal phrases and work. One of the strong-| differs from other systems. 


question in this world of ours and that is: What will| ©! 2 24tion'scivilization.” 


Mr. Burbidge.—Excessively minute parsing is of little clearly within the comprehension of intermediate 


Miss Lewis, of Truro, read an interesting paper favor- 


and painting ; thought by language, written and oral, 
also through the body and voice and the eyes, etc. No 
one form will take the place of another, A use of the 
body sometimes saves a great number of words. We 
have just so much vital energy and if we waste along 
the lower limbs we must expect to lose. For instance, a 
tight shoe interferes with our walking naturally ; it pro- 
duces a waste of vital energy. The Delsartean system 
It looks upon the voice and 
body to give expression, and it also teaches a knowledge 


we call into play power which would remain buried if} of the character of individuals. 


ART EDUCATION. . 


Miss Harriet C. Magee, Oshkosh, (Wis.) State Normal 
School.—Art has been well defined as ‘‘ the culminating 
Men and women have learned 
to lock upon the inteJlectual mind with the eye of the 
soul. In drawing there are only two symbols to master— 
straight lines and curves; in penmanship you have 
twenty-six. The teacher must first seek to impress upon 
his mind that the drawing must be true rather than 
beautiful. What the mind knows the hand can be 
taught to execute. All practice in drawing should begin 
in form. Lessons in dexterity should be given on the 
blackboard, the student standing off at arm’s length, 
thus giving his arm full play. 





AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 





The American Philological Association met in 
Amherst, Mass., recently. Of 300 enrolled members, 55 
were in attendance. Dr. James R. Wheeler, of Cam- 
bridge, read a paper on the “Cure Inscriptions of 
Epidaurus ;” Prof. F. A. March, of Lafayette College, 
Pa., on ‘‘ English Pronunciation, how Learned,” which 
incited Col. T. W. Higginson to the comment that “ in 
our own country a third rate actor speaks better Eng- 
lish than the ordinary preacher, orator, or coilege presi- 
dent.” Many other fine papers were presented, and 
some were read by title only. On the invitation of 
President Knox, of Lafayette College, the association 
will meet at Easton, Pa., July 9, 1889. It is hoped that 
the selection of this place will result in a large attend- 
ance of members from the South and West. The officers 
chosen for the year are: president, Prof. Thomas D. 
Seymour, of Yale University ; vice-presidents, Profs. 
Charles R. Lanman, of Harvard, and B. Perrin, of 
Adelbert; secretary and treasurer, Prof. John H. 
Wright, of Harvard ; executive committee, Prof. M. L. 
D’Ooge, of University of Michigan, President B. L. 
Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins University ; Prof. F. A. 
March, of Lafayette College ; Dr. Julius Sachs, of New 
York City, and Prof. W. D. Whitney, of Yale Univer- 
sity. 

This meeting was followed by the annual meeting of 
the Spelling Reform Association, at which a number of 
valuable papers were read, and numerous addresses 
made. Prof. F. A. March, LL.D., L.H.D., was re-elected 
president; Melvil Dewey, of Columbia College, secre- 
tary ; and Prof. Charles P. G. Scott, of New York, cor- 
responding secretary. 





OREGON STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A large number of teachers and educators were present at the 
annual session of the state association held at Portland, July 5-7. 

*The Teacher's Mission and Duty of Parents” was ably pre 
sented by Mr. 8. A. Randle, superintendent of city schools of Sa 
lem. He sought to impress upon the teachers the importance 
of the teacher’s work. The teacher should get out amony his 
constituents and become acquainted. He should be in complete 
sympathy with his pupils. He should prepare himself thoroughly 
for his work and be a mode! Christian gentleman 

Mr. J. B. Horner, principal of Roseburg schools, spoke on 
“Physiology and Hygiene.” He said that every pupil in school 
ought to know something of himself. It is a subject that comes 
pupils. He 
would adopt a text-book according to the needs of the class. Pu 
pils should be taught to post themselves on the subjects and lec 


synthesis should be used together and never at distant | ture occasionally to the class upon the subjects they have studied. 


A discussion followed. 

Prof. Bristow, of the agricultural college, expressed some exce!- 
lent ideas for teachers in the “ Use and Abuse of Words.” Know- 
ing the word is of much more importance than all other things. 
Nothing can be done in any branch without knowing the wor !s 
therein. The pupil should begin to study words at the beginning 
of life. A child should never be ailowed to read a sentence with- 
out understanding the words in it. 

A general discussion was held on * Mistakes in School Manage- 
ment.” President Stanley believed that the first mistake in 


John, discussed “ Faults and Temper and How to Treat] schoo) management is made in not properly organizing a school ; 


this may arise from various causes. Another mistake is in the 
teacher’s being unprepared for his school work. 

Supt. Reid, ot Linn county, spoke of the causes of mismanage- 
ment over which the teacher has no control. Among these are 


Mrs. F. W. Parker, Illinois.—The avenues of expres- poor houses, poor furniture, poor blackboards, poor ventilation, 





sion are all too few for the soul—the hand in modeling | poor light, etc, 
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“The Need of Professional Standards,” an address by Miss Millie 
Doughty, of the State Normal School at Monmouth, was a strong 
plea for better preparation on the part of teachers, and an eleva- 
tion of teaching to a high professional standard. The vast impor- 
tance of the subject to the mass of the people demands that 
teachers should put forth their greatest efforts to improve the 
standard, not only of preparation, but of work done. 

The discussion of “ Union of Oral Teaching and Book Teaching 
in the Several Grades,” was opened by Prof. Walker, of Albany. 
He claimed that it is not the u-e of text-books that does harm to 
the child, but their abuse in compelling the memorizing of facts 
that have no life at all to the child. The dead facts im the text- 
books should be made alive and interesting by the use of oral in- 
struction. The living teacher is a far better instructor than any 
text-book, but the text-book is necessary for the child to refer to 
and to study. 

The discussion of ‘“‘ Small Things of a Teacher’s Work—How to 
Keep Little Hands Busy,” was begun by Professor Van Seoy, of 
Jefferson. A teacher fails in not paying attention to little things. 
The teacher should have a definite plan laid out for work the first 
day, and get the pupils to work from the first. Have system 
about the work and never allow children to be idle. 

In the discussion which followed, the arrangement of colored 
beads and blocks, and clay modeling was advocated. 

“ Industrial Education,” a paper by R. H. Willis, principal of 
Wasco Ind. Academy, showed clearly the benefits to be derived 
physically and educationally from the union of industrial training 
with purely intellectual discipline. The union of the two gives to 
the pupil much that is practical and deepens and strengthens the 
result of the intellectual training. 

“ Reviews and Examinations,” a paper by G. A. Walker, princi- 
pal of the Albany schools, was a presentation of argument for 
abolishing examinations in public schools. Bxaminations do no 
good; they are demoralizing to pupils, requiring of them an in- 
tense effort which does no good. The tendency of the civilized 
world to-day is to do away with them, and to advance the pupij 
according to his application in study and his work in the recita- 
tion room, 

A paper on “ Civil Government—Its Place and Purpose in Pub- 
sic Schools,” was read by Miss Helen F. Spaulding, of Portland 
high school, Civil government should be taught in public 


Saat 





PHYSIOLOGY 
was read by Miss Effie Armstrong, who, by the use of the black- 
board, illustrated her method of teaching the subject. The use of 
narcotics and stimulants was shown to be detrimental to the 
nervous system, and even tea drinking, if carried to excess, 
might be injurious. 

CUI BONO? 


This paper was given by H. M. Stramberg, A.M. He stated that 
education was a disturbing element in society. ‘Indirectly it is 
the source of socialism, communism, nihilism, etc. What reason, 
then, is there why we should be educated? Life has no meanmg 
without it. A discontented Socrates is better than a contented 
Zulu. Religion alone cannot save the world, Faith without 
knowledge is of nv effect. Man must be a learner, or he ceases 
to be a man by becoming either a god ora brute. It is the duty 
of the state to educate every rational being.” 

A paper on “The Mutual Relation of Parent to Teacher” was 
read by Miss A. D. Cameron, which was followed by “The 
Question-Drawer.” in which informal talk all participated. The 
meeting was a successful one in every respect. 





WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


[Full reports have not been received.] 


The Wisconsin state meeting, held at Eau Claire, was well 
attended. That the interest was great is shown by the fact that 
Fourth of July was filled with as enthusiastic institute work as 
was done on the other days. From all accounts the papers and 
addresses were particularly good, and helpful, not only to 
teachers, but to parents. We give brief extract; from one 
address, and wiil publish later a report of the paper, “‘ Does Edu- 
cation Educate?” read by Miss Jessie Christie. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER AND THE STATE. 
Hon. J. V. Quarles, Racine.—What the schoolmaster gets in 
money is a small installment of what suciety owes him, and our 
appreciation and esteem must not be gauged by the salary we 





that the children may make better jurors, statesmen, and citizens. 
The subject should be taught intelligently, and the historical and 
local methods should be combined. 

The meeting closed with a lecture on “ Our Civilization Depend- 
ent on Christianity and Science, its Handmaid,” by Hon. John M. 
Bloss, superintendent city schools, Topeka, Kansas. 


~ 
* 





DELAWARE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ReHnoBoTH, July 9-14. 

Mr. John L, Thompson, president of the association, delivered the 
annual address, in which he enumerated the obstacles encountered 
by the association during its ten years of existence. 

Miss Georgia Arnold, of Lincoln, read a paper on the “ Advan- 
tages of a State Teachers’ Reading Circle.” Mr. W. B. Tharp, of 
Seaford, discussed the subject. 

Mr. R. W. Mobray, of Port Penn, presented a paper on “ Com~ 
pulsory Education.” It advocated a compulsory school law 
throughout the nation, and contended that, as taxes to support 
schools are peremptory, there should be a law compelling chili- 
dren to attend the schools thus maintained. The paper was dis- 
cussed by Superintendents Bessey and Handy, and Mr. C. H. 
Treat, 

Mr. R. H. Skinner, of Harrington, read a paper on “Teaching 
Elementary Latin,” which was discussed, as was also a paper on 
“ Object Teaching,’ presented by Mr. James 8, Eaton, of Laurel, 

Mr. W. B, Tharp, of Seaford, in a paper on “Simple Experi- 
ments and Apparatus,” illustrated clearly some ingenious devices 
by which a thoughtful teacher can make natural philosophy an 
interesting study to pupils. 

Superintendent Handy gave a talk on “ The Use and Influence 
cf Newspapers in the Public Schools,” :believing that teachers 
should use them more and encourage their pupils to do the same. 
The subject was afterwards discussed. 

A paper on “ Free Text-Books,” by Mr. John D. Hawkins, was 
discussed by several present, and, after the usual reports, etc., the 
convention adjourned. It is thought that the association wil; 
meet next year at Brandywine Springs. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 





Over sixty teachers were in attendance upon the recent insti- 
tute, held at Victoria, July 5-7. The following subjects were pre- 
sented ; 

NATURAL METHODS OF TEACHING GRAMMAR 
was presented by Mr. Siveright, who said that children learned 
many of the rudiments of grammar before they commenced their 
scholastic career. At first he would take a sentence and leave all 
text-books aside, show the pupil the why and wherefore of its 
construction, and teach him to form sentences. He illustrated 
his method by blackboard diagrams. 

Mr. Jessop spoke on “The Advantages of the Teacher’s Life,” 
in place of M. McKennon, M.A., of Ladner’s Landing. He gave 
many interesting facts and reminiscences. Mr. Lavinge spoke on 
“ Penmanship,” illustrating his work with drawings. 

STUDY OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


was treated by Mr. Pottinger. He referred to “ Volapuk” as a 
language manufactured by a German, and thought that a univer- 
sal language which would be spoken by all nations of the earth 
would remain forever a beautiful dream; hence the necessity of 
the study of the modern languages. He would divide the master- 
ing of French into four stages, to be taken up in consective order. 
Ist, hearing and understanding; 2nd, speaking ; 3d, reading ; 4th, 
writing. 
DISCIPLINE IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOULS 


was presented by Mr. J. F. Smith, of Ashcroft. He divided his 
subject into mental and physical discipline. 
A paper on 





pay. The cohorts which the teachers are drilling to-day will soon 
snatch the sword, the ferule, the gavel, and the gown from the 
trembling grasp of those who hold them now. The teacher's im- 
pression is made on the lasting substance of the human mind, and 
we may in truth say that Socrates had more or less to do with 
framing the constitution of the United States. The teacher’s self 
immolation on the altar of duty is wrongfully regarded as a com- 
monplece affair, and the state should make provision for the 
educator worn out in devotion to the profession. The American 
teacher is practically an officer of the state. His functions are 
political, and he isa prime factor in the national vitality which 
places us in the van of universal progress. 





SOUTH CAROLINA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





CoLUMBIA, JULY 11-13. 


This year’s convention was larger and more important than any 
heretofore held. Col. F. H. McMaster, of Columbia, delivered the 
address of welcome, and Supt. H. P. Archer, of Charleston, 
responded. President D. B. Johnsou, of the association, delivered 
the annual address. The following extracts are taken from some 
of the papers read : 


OUR PRESENT SCHOOL LAW. 


Col. J. H. Rice, State Superintendent.—The first thing in 
remedying the school law is to make a change in the present work 
of the superintendent of education. The gathering of facts and 
the organization of them are very different things. The superin- 
tendent ought to travel, but he cannot make the system coherent 
by traveling all the time. The most important county office in 
South Carolina to-day is the school commissioner. He has the 
key that unlocks the whole educational situation, and he should 
be the best man in each county, and well paid for his work. He 
should be examined for the place—in other words, he should be a 
teacher. 


REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 


Superintendent H. P. Archer.—Children cannot see that it is 
best to do right, merely because itis right, and that the conscious- 
ness of having done it is a reward in itself. Rewards and punish- 
ments, however, must be subordinated to those higher motives 
which should always prompt one’s actions, and they should not 
be restricted to one department of school work. They should be 
bestowed according to what the child has done for itself—not 
according to what nature has done for him. A judicious use of 
praise should be made by the teacher, and in this work it is one of 
the most effective means of discipline. Censure is necessary to 
school management, and every degree of it exerts its proper 
influence. 


HISTORY IN SCHOOLS. 


Professor R. Means Davis, of the South Carolina University.— 
He divided the subject into three heads: First, the solid import- 
ance of history ; second, what kind of history should be taught in 
schoois ; and third, how to teach it. History is required to give 
perspective. He who studies the present only is like the Chinese 
artist whose men and women are plane surfaces. The child should 
study specially the history of his state and of the United States 
and England, and to these should add such other countries as he 
may ; but home history should be of greatest importance. As to 
the manner, first teach local history, orally, and then by text- 
books. Use charts and maps, and require historical map-draw- 
ing. 

A paper on “ Bible Teaching in the Schools,” was: read by Prof. 
G. C. Hodges, of Greenwood Male High School, who strongly 
advocated the use of the Bible as a text-book. In’ the discussion 
that followed, Prof. George Robbins, of the Summerville High 
School, took a diametrically-opposite view, and said the school was 
not an infirmary for the treatment of moral disease. 

Many able papers were read and discussed, and the meeting was 
voted a profitable one by all who attended it. 





THE SCHOOL-ROom. 


The me object of this lepartment is 
by the s — ~e by who practice them in both ungraded 
and grad devices here explained are not alway 
original wie ‘aot eT, nor is it necessary they should be. 








to disseminate good methods 





INSECT LIFE. 


By Prin. J. MICKLEBOROUGH. 





Copyright 1887, Appleton & Co. 
LARVA, CHRYSALIS AND BUTTERFLY. 


Every one has seen a butterfly, but have you stopped 
to examine it carefully? The story of its life is very 
strange. Here is a picture of the common black butter- 
fly. Notice the long, slender body, the four spotted 
wings, the two horns or antennz, which are quite large 
at the outer ends. Nearly all butterflies have the 
antennz knobbed in this manner. Moths are much like 
butterflies; but their antenne are feathered,—never 
knobbed. The picture shows only four of its legs, but it 
has six. If you should examine a butterfly you would 
see the head carrying a long tongue coiled up, two large 
compound eyes and the two antennz. The neck is 
short and slender, and joins the head to the upper part 
of the body, which is called the thorax. It carries the 
four wings and six legs. The rest of the body is called 
the abdomen. Look at the body and you will see a 
double row of dots on the back. Now look at the wings. 
You will see two rows of beautiful spots, and on the 
hind wings there are three rows. When you examine 
the butterfly, you see the double rows of spots are yel- 
low, but the middle row on the hind wings are blue. 
On the hind wings you can count seven blue spots 
between the two rows of yellew spots. The hind wings 
are not rounded, but each wing ends in a tail. 

When you have touched the wings of a butterfly, you 
have noticed a powder clinging to your fingers. Yes, 
the wings are powdered, but let us look through a 
microscope at this powder on the wings. You will see 
this powder to be a countless number of scales, all 
arranged in order. Sometimes they look just like the 
rows of shingles on a house, but the scales are generally 
notched or scalloped. Next place one of the large com- 
pound eyes under your microscope. It has about sixteen 
thousand faces, or facets, six-sided or hexagonal in 
shape. There are many other things of interest about a 
butterfly, such as its long tongue, and its manner of 
breathing, but these must be passed by for the present. 

The first black butterflies may be seen about the last 
cf May or early part of June. They lay their tiny eggs 
on the leaves of the parsley, carrot, parsnip, and some 
other plants. The rays of the sun give sufficient heat to 
hatch these eggs, from each of which there comes a 
small caterpillar. It would take about ten of them to 
measure one inch. But they soon increase in size, cast 
off their coats, change in color, and finally become 
banded and spotted as represented in the picture. This 
casting off the skin or coat is called moulting. 

These caterpillars usually become full grown in about 
six wecks, or between the tenth and twentieth of July. 
After this they find some sheltered place, such as a 
fence, the side of a building, or sometimes the stem of a 
plant. Each caterpillar is getting ready for the next 
change in its peculiar life. ‘“‘It first spins a little web or 
tuft of silk against the surface whereon it is resting, 
and entangles the hooks of its hindermost feet in it, so 
as to fix them securely to the spot; it then proceeds to 
make a loop or girth of many silken threads bent in the 
form of the letter U, the ends of which are fastened to 
the surface on which it rests on each side of the middle 
of its body. Under this loop, when finished, it passes its 
head, and gradually works the loop over its back so as 
to support the body and prevent it from falling down- 





wards, Within twenty-four hours after the caterpillar 
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has taken its station, it casts off its caterpillar-skin, and 
becomes a chrysalis or pupa. In this state it remains 
from nine to fifteen days.” At last the covering of the 
chrysalis splits open, and from it there comes a butterfly 
like the one in the picture. At first its wings are moist 
and crumpled. It stands for a short time on the empty 
shell and gradually moves the wings, which soon spread 
out and harden ir the air. The wings have not grown 


any since leaving the chrysalis state, but they have | the 


spread out in full. This, then, is the true story of the 
life of one of our common butterflies. There is the egg, 
the cater; illar, the chrysalis, and the butterfly. 

One thing more; these black butterflies that make 
their appearance in July and August, lay eggs, which 
are soon hatched, and the caterpillars come to their full 
growth about the last of September or the beginning of 
October. After this they pass into the chrysalis state, 
but the weather is cool, and there is now no change dur- 
ing the entire winter. The chrysalids remain suspended 
by the silken loop until the next spring, and then the 
genial warmth of May or June awakens these and 
myriads of other insect tribes to a new and active life. 

Some caterpillars spin large cocoons, and others bury 
themselves in the ground when about to pass into the 
chrysalis state. By observing the form of the caterpillar 
or the chrysalis, you can tell what kind of butterfly it 
will become. 

The egg of the eagle when hatched never brings forth 
a chick or a gosling. And it is just as true among 
insects. By looking at the butterfly we can tell the kind 
of caterpillars which will come from its eggs, and also 
the kinds of chrysalids they will become. 

Insects destroy millions unron millions of dollars worth 
of property every year, and again some are very usefuj 
to man; thus you see the study of insects is of great 
importance to us. 





LESSON ON BREAD. 





Begin by letting pupils guess what you are thinking of. 


Iam thinking of something that ecveryone uses. It 
strengthens them and makes them able to work. It is an 
article of— 

“ Food.” 

Yes. It is white or brown, and is cooked in the oven. 
It is made of flour. What is it ? 

“ Bread.”’ 


Now may follow a few words on its universal use, and 
the various sorts used by foreign countries. 
Uses. 
Materials. (Chiefly flour and yeast.) 
Process of making. 
People employed and work of each. 
Farmer. 
Grain-merchants. 
Railroads (transportation. ) p: 
Miller. 
Flour-merchant. 
Baker, or cook. 
An interesting description of hop-growing, and the 
chemistry of yeast may be introduced. 


a 


OBSERVATION LESSON. 








A WALE. 


If possible, let the teacher and class go together. If not. 
the teacher may direct pupils to walk to a certain place, 
observe, and be ready to report. 

1. What they learned by seeing. 

a. Color. 
b. Form. 
c. Size or distance. 

2. What they learned by hearing. 

3. What they learned by handling. 

4. What they learned by smelling. 

Have answers given in complete sentences. The chil- 
dren will go at different times, and the reports will vary. 
Sentences should not be personal, the main idea being to 
give pictures seen and things discovered during the walk. 





KINDS OF NOUNS. 





(Let two boys stand before the class. Question as follows.) 


Do you know which of these boys I mean, when I say 
boy ? 

Why do you know which one I mean when I say John? 

Do you know which month I mean when I say month ? 

Why do you know which month I mean when I say 
June ? 

What then is the difference between the words boy and 
month, and the words John and June? 

Nouns like month, boy, and girl, are called common 
nouns, 

A common noun is the name given to any one of a class 
of objects, 





RECEPTION DAY. 


THE RAINBOW. 








By Miss SusAN PLESSNER POLLOCK. 


Twelve children, six boys ane six girls, t the rainbo 
colors ; a boy and a girl for each come tomitting indigo». They 


stand, while , in semicircle, ing, a boy and a girl, 
tallest ones in center. Each bolds a half hoop over the 
> hoops are made by cutting six rol 
hoops in halves. After covering them with cambric, wind them 
forleteae end ait ~~ dh 1 = oa 
r wear o' 
one shoulder and under the other arm. ni isstadhee peer dann 
COLORS. NAMES. MEANING OF NAMES. 
Girl: Red Christine Charity. 
Boy: Red Zao Life. 
Girl: Yellow Caltha 
Boy : Yellow Aster Shining. 
Girl: ue Constance Faith: 
oa: Sites =a 
g range Glory. 
Boy : Orange Phalos Joy. 
Girl: ) Reseda Usefulness. 
y: reen Klema Aspiration. 
Girl: rple Delphine rift. 
Boy: Purple Agrimone Gratitude. 
All— 


THE RAINBOW. 
‘The rainbow ! how glorious it is in the sky, 
Ilow pleasing its bright colors are to the eye, 
Here violet, blue, and bright yellow are seen, 
The orange, the red, and also the green. 


Thus when in the clouds is the wide spreading bow, 

It teaches the goodness, and mercy, to know 

Of our Heavenly Father, and leads us to love 

Him whose wisdom thus paints in these colors above.” 


CHRISTINE—Chat ity. 


‘Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels and have not charity, I am become as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 

“ Giving water to the thirsty, is charity. Removing 
stones and thorns from the path of another, is charity.” 


Zao—Life. 
Life is the thoughts, emotions, acts, of a living being. 


**So should we live that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower— 
A self-reviving thing of power ; 
That every thought, and every deed, 
May hold within itself the seed 


Of future good and future need.” —MILNE. 


CaLTHa— Readiness. 


** Blest is the child of peace, whose heart and hopes are 
one, 
Whose kind desires to serve and please, through all his 
actions run.” 
‘* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.” 


ASTER—Shining,. 

‘‘ Write your name in kindness, love, and mercy, on 
the hearts of those who come in contact with you, and 
you will never be forgotten. Good deeds will shine as 
brightly on the earth, as the stars in heaven.” 

—CHALMERS. 
ConsTancE—Faithfulness. 
‘* Duty is severe, but it is the greatness of the soul, 
Obedience is difficult, but it is the path to freedom.” 
—S. H. Brooke. 
FiIvELe—Truthfulness. 
‘* Be true to thyself, 
Be true to thy friend, 


Be true to the world.” —L. M. CHILD. 


TuLrpa—Glory. 
‘** And while we to Thy glory live, 
May we to Thee all glory give.” 


PHALOS—Joy. 
‘‘T have no greater joy than to hear that my children 
walk in truth.” 


* All who joy would win f 
Must share it. Happiness was born a twin.” 


REsEDA— Usefulness. 

““Work and love, that is the body and soul of the 

human being. _Happy he where they are one.” 
—AUERBACH. 
KLEeMA—Asptration. 

‘“* Whenever we receive a blessing gratefully, bear a 
trial patiently, or encounter peril or scorn with moral 
courage, * * * thén the Divinity is growing within 
us, and we are ascending toward our Author. 

_ —CHANNING, 





DeLPuine—Thrift. 


‘** Gather the sunlight aglow on thy way, 
Gather the moonbeams, each soft, silver ray.” 


**Gather ye rosebuds while ye may ; 
Old Time is still a-flying, 

And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow may be dying.” —HERRICK. 


AGRIMONE—Gratitude. 


‘*Every moment of time bears an errand of mercy, 
and should not be allowed to pass without an acknow- 
ledgment of gratitude. 


All— 

‘* Blessed be Thy name forever, 

Thou of life the guard and giver, 
Thou who slumberest not, nor sleepest, 
Blest are they, Thou kindly keepest. 


God of stillness, and of motion, 
Of the rainbow, and the ocean, 
Of the mountain and the river, 
Blessed be Thy name forever !” 








Vite Ved lt ini f 


AUTHORS’ DAYS. 





OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 

Norr.—As very few schools are in session August 29 this may 
be used on any day that seems specially fitting, perhaps some bis- 
torical anniversary. It may be used also in connection with the 
study of Holmes in the literature class. 

1. Roll-call, each pupil giving quotation. 

2. Conversation about his life. (Previous reading 
should be done by pupils.) 

3. SxetcH.—Characteristics of his prose. 

4. SELECTIONS.—From Autocratiana” 
** Life of Holmes.” 

5. READING.—From ‘The Autocrat.” 
Door and the Side Door to our Feelings.” 

6. Reapinc.—Selections from ‘‘ Elsie Venner,” 
ter IX. 

7. SxetcuH.—Characteristics of his poetry. 

8. RecrratTion.—‘‘ The Last Leaf.” 

9. ReEapinc.—*‘ Under the Washington Elm, Cam- 
bridge. 

10. Recrration.—“ Evening, by a Tailor.” 

11. Reaprine.—‘‘ The Deacon’s Masterpiece.” 

12. RecrraTion.—‘ The Chambered Nautilus.” 


QUOTATIONS. 


in Kennedy's 
“The Front 


Chap- 


Knowledge dwells with length of days; 
Wisdom walks in ancient ways. 
No life worth naming ever comes to good, 
If always nourished on the selfsame food. 
The noblest service comes from nameless hands, 
And the best servant does his work unseen. 





Truth is tough. It will not break, like a bubble, ata 
touch ; nay, you may kick it about all day, like a foot- 
ball, and it wil! be round and full at evening. 


- I find the t thing in this world is not.so much 
where we sant, os in what direction we are moving, 
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August 11, 1888, 











THINGS OF TO-DAY, 





The Interior Department has decided a case against the North- 
ern Pacific R. R., in favor of a homestead holder in Washington 
Territory. [What isa homestead? Why is this decision import- 
ant?) 

Congress is considering a bill against private letter boxes. 
(Why should Congress consider this question? How are such 
box es often used for swindling purposes ?] 

The French claims question is again before Congress. [What 
help did France give the colonies in 1778? What guarantee did 
the latter make? Why did France afterward prey upon U. 8. 
commerce? What was the convention of 1800? Why are the 
claims considered just ?] 


New York City has put in practice the eight hour law for its 
post-office employees. [What do yuu know of the contest for 
shorter hours of labor? What is the “ early closing *» movement ?] 

Trouble is reported with the Indians in Arizona. 

United States consuls in Italy are discussing measures for in- 
creasing friendly and commercial relations with that country. 
{Who are consuls? What are some of their duties? Why is their 
action likely to have a beneficial result ?] 

United States and Mexican railroad officials have formed an 
international association. [What will some of the effects of this 
action be?) 

More evictions are reported near Dublin. [What is eviction? 
Why do the Irish people think it is right to resist evictions? What 
is your opinion 7] 

The exhibition at Melbourne was formally opened. [To what 
country is Australia subject? How will this exhibition help the 
colony commercially ?] 

M. de Lesseps, on behalf of the directors, promised that the 
Panama canal would be opened in 1890. 

The recent death of General Dreuteln, a Russian military gov- 
ernor, is said to-have been caused by a Nihilist. [What is 
Nihilism ? What measures does the Russian government take to 
suppress it ?] 

The discussion of the fisheries treaty was continued in Congress. 





FACT AND RUMOR. 





The statues of Commodore Stockton and Gen. Phil. Kearney 
will be accepted by Congress as New Jersey’s contribution to the 
collection of representative men in the old hall of the House of 
Representatives. [What do you know of Commodore Stockton 
and Gen, Kearney ?] 


Walt Whitman, though not convalescent, is somewhat stronger. 
[What is his best known work? Give his history as an army 
nurse. } 

Martin F. Tupper !ately celebrated his seventy-eighth birthday 
anniversary. [What is his best known work ?] 

It is reported that Chinamen from the British possessions are 
smuggled over the border into the United States. [What regula- 
tion does this violate? Why is it thought desirable to exclude 
Chinese ?]} 

The Pundita Ramabai, who has been visiting in this country, 
expects to sail for Calcutta in August. [For what purpose did 
she come to this country ? What has been the condition of women 
in India? How has it improved ?] 

John Wanamaker has purchased Munkacsy’s picture “ Christ 
on Calvary,” as a companion piece to the celebrated “ Christ 
before Pilate.” The price of each was $100,000. 


A general congress of women will be held in Paris next year to 
celebrate the centenary of the great revolution. 


When you ask for Hood’s Sarsaparilla do not be persuaded to 
buy any other preparation. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


COLORADO. 


Prof. Correll is wanted to superintend our state work for 
another two years. For three terms—six years—he has shown 
untlagging devotion to the work. It is hoped that no question of 
party policy will lead to the election of one outside the ranks. 

Prof. W. T. Eddingfield, of Idaho Springs, has been chosen prin- 
cipal at Aspen, salary $1,800. Aspen is one of Colorado's most 
delightful towns, and is possessed of a spirit of enterprise, backed 
by good judgment, that is bound to make it one of the very best 
cities in the state. 





Howard. J. H. FREEMAN. 
ILLINOIS. 
CounyInstit). stue 
PLACE. DATE. CONDUCTOR. 
Camp Point August 13-24 J. Jimison. 
Flora July 16-August 27 8. A. McKnight. 
Normal Park August 27-31 Col. F. W. Parker. 
Wheaton August 20-25 A. T. Morgan. 
Oquawka August 13-24 J. M. Akin. 
Carthage August 6-31 L. P. Cravens. 
Elgin August 13-24 R. McKay. 
Galesburg August 6-17 M. Andrews. 
INDIANA. 


At the state meeting, the committee on resolutions submitted a 
_report, recommending that the Instructors Association organize 
permanently and hold annual meetings, ‘o continue one week, 
for the purpose of making special preparation for the institute 
season ; that a permanent institute fund of $100 per week for not 
more than two weeks be secured to each county by state legisla- 
tion ; and that the institute instructors endeavor to reinforce the 
work of the teachers’ reading circle, 
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KANBAB. 

Secretary I. D. Graham, chairman of the locating commission 
of the North Kansas Christian College Association reports that the 
commission visited the cities of Smith Center, Agra, Phillipsburg, 
and Norton, all competing points, and after carefully inspecting 
the propositions offered, awarded the location of the college to 
Norton. 

The great assemblies at Forest Park, Ottawa and Winfield, the 
two great Chautauquas of the West, have been attended by hun- 
dreds of Kansas teachers who have utilized the talent there found 
to perfect them in culture and in higher knowledge. 

School meetings were held in every district in the state, except 
in cities of first and second classes, on a certain date. Several 
counties voted upon uniformity of text-books. Fifteen counties 
in the state now have uniform ‘ext-books, and all pronounce it an 
eminent success. 

At the county superintendents’ annual meeting at Salina, the 
question of manual training was discussed. It was decided that 
whatever schools of large cities might do, it was not advisable to 
attempt anything of the kind in the common schools of Kansas. 


Hope. C. M. HARGER. 
LOUISIANA. 


The state elections and the numerous changes in the different 
departments have not passed without seriously affecting the edu- 
cational field and atmosphere. Much progress had been made 
under the superintendence of Mr. Easton. Mr. Jos. A. Breaux, 
his successor, is full of true enthusiasm, and the very best may be 
looked for. 

Good work has been done at Donaldsonville, Lafayette, Houma, 
New Iberia, Abbeville, and Monroe. The graduates sent out this 
year from the State Normal School constituted, beyond doubt, 
the strongest class which the school has yet sent out. 

The future of the school cannot be foreseen at this moment. 
It was organized by Dr. Sheib, four years ago, and drew its life 
and inspiration from him. Dr. Sheib having accepted the flatter- 
ing offer from the University of South Carolina to occupy the 
chair of pedagogy, and the place of dean of the Normal College, 
is lost to the state of Louisiana. 

On the other hand one of the greatest hindrances which re- 
tarded the development of the school, in the shape of a local 
board of administrators, has been removed. A bill has just 
passed the legislature according to which the board will in fu- 
ture be composed of six members, one from each of the five judi- 
cial districts, and one from the town in which the school is located. 

The appropriation for the Normal School will in all probability 
be seriously reduced. In the senate a bill to place the appropria- 
tion at $8,500, in place of $13,500 as at present, has been intro- 
duced. Such a reduction will seriously cripple the school. 

A school bill, which is very much superior to the present one, 
has been agreed upon by the committees, and is likely to pass 
both branches of the legislature. 

Beyond doubt the most valuable bili, relative to educational 
affairs, is the one which passed the general assembly, according to 
which the state board of education will no longer be composed of 
state officers as heretofore, but will be formed of the governor, 
the state superintedent, and one citizen, from each congressional 
district (six). This change should accomplish much good. 
Among the appointments made to this board, we notice Col. 
Nicholson, president of the State University, and Dr. I. L. Leucht, 
secretary of the Louisiana Educational Association. 

MAINE. 


During the Maine State College commencement, the new build- 
ing for the departments of Agriculture and Natural History, 
known as Coburn Hall, was dedicated. This building which cost 
about $30,000 will contain the library, museum, botanical, 
zoological, agricultural, and physical laboratories, besides recita- 
tion-rooms, and an assembly-room, with seating capacity for four 
hundred, which will be used for a chapel. The building will be 
of great advantage to the departments named. Work is begun 
upon a building to cost about $7,000 for the Agricultural Expen- 
ment Station in connection with the state college. 

Allen E. Rogers, A. M., who for ten years has been professor of 
modern languages, logic, and political economy at the state col- 
lege, has been granted a nine months’ leave of absence in Europe. 
He will travel through England, Scotland, Germany, France, and 
Italy, studying the manners, habits, and condition of the people. 


Orono. J.N. Hart. 
MISSOURI. 


The Missouri Teachers’ Academy was in session the three days 
preceding the teachers’ association. Addresses were given by 
President Norton on “ Bacteriology,” Dr. Laws on “ Conscious- 
ness,” Prof. Broadhead on the “Geology of the State,” Prof, 
McGhee on “ Astronomy, the Earth and the Sun,” Prof. F. P. 
Sever on “Unity vs. Multiplicity of Mind,” Supt. Warren on 
“ Examinations,” Supt. Wolfe on the “ Distribution of the Bur- 
dens of Taxation,” Prof. Wiener on “ Volapuk,” and Prof. Haynes 
on “ Mineralogy.” Prof. J. N. Lyle was elected president for the 
ensuing year and Supt. Warren secretary. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


At the Newmarket school meeting recently, Frank Durgin was 
elected clerk, in place of Charles A. Tuttle, removed from town. 
It was voted to raise $3,000, $1,000 by taxation and $2,000 by dis- 
trict yote, to be appropriated according to vote of previous meet- 
ing, which was that $500 should be expended on repairs upon the 
primary school building, and $2,500 for erecting a new school 
building on Durham side. 

The corporators of New Hampton Institution have refused to 
accept the resignation of Rev. A. B. Maservey, Ph.D. His health 
is so much improved it seems probable he may soon resume his 
duties. He will remain at the head of the school for the present, 
though largely relieved from the care and management. The 
report of the examining committees to the trustees was very 
gratifying to the friends of the institution, as to the character of 
the work done, of the students in attendance, and the general 
outlook for the school. There were seven graduates this year in 
the regular course, nine from the department of telegraphy, and 
thirty-one from the commercial course. 

Miss Ella M. Cook, of Nashua, Wellesley, '85, has been appointed 
teacher of natural science, mathematics, and Latin in a San Fran- 
cisco institute, 

H. 8. Roberts, principal of the Warner high school for four 
years, has resigned, having received the offer of a more lucrative 





position in Massachusetts, 





L. H. Owen has declined a re-election as principal of the Miiforg 
high school. 

At a meeting of the Kimball Union Academy alumni at Meriden, 
money was subscribed for a portrait of Dr. Richards, the noted 
principal, to be given to Dartmouth College. W. F. Thayer, o; 
Concord, was made treasurer of the fund. 

Dartmouth College has received $10,000 from the estate of the 
late Judge Jason Downer, of Milwaukee, a graduate of the class 
of 1838. 

George W. Shaw, who left Hanover a year ago, has received the 
appointment of full professor of natural science, and director of 
elocution in Whitman College, Walla-Walla, W.T. He has been 
in the college one year as instructor. ELLEN A. FoLcer, 





NEBRASKA. 
County Institutes. 

PLACE. DATE. CONDUCTOR. 
Albion, August 13-27 E. A Enright 
Ponca, August 13-27 Dayton Ward 
Omaha, August 13-27 J. B. Bruner 
Geneva, August 13-27 J. J. Burke 
Bloomington, August 13-27 Mrs. Mary 8S. De’Clerg 
Minden, August 13-27 M. A. Connell 
Niobrara, August 13-27 M. W. Clare 
Madison, August 13-27 L. B. Bohannon 
Fullerton, August 13-27 J.T. Bruss 
Holdrege, August 13-27 Mina Hopwood 
Columbus, August 13-27 L. J. Cramer 
Papillion, August 13-20 W. J. Newman 
Wahoo, August 13-27 O. Dooley 
Ord, August 13-27 8. A. Parks 
David City, August 20—Sept. 3 W. C. Walker 
Imperial, August 20—Sept. 3 Anna Prall 
Hartington, August 20—Sept. 3 E. E. Shumway 
Aurora, August 20—Sept. 3 E. B. Barton 
Alma, August 20—Sept. 3 A. M. Chamberlain 
Ogalalla, August 20—Sept, 3 H, A. Brown 

3 R. H. ford 
Genta City, —— Sent: 3 J. K. — 
Auburn, August 20—Sept. 3 J. L. Melvin 
Pawnee City, August 20—Sept. A. K. Goudy 
Brewster, August 27—Sept. 10 , A k 
St. Paul, August 27—Sept. 10 C. C. Covey 
Ainsworth, pager a 13 J.A. Douglas 
Harrison, Sept. 13—Sept. 20 8. W. Cox 

ONTARIO. 


The twenty-eighth annual convention of the Ontario Teachers’ 
Association will be held in the public hall of the education depart- 
ment in Toronto, on the 14th, 15th, and 16th of August. The pro- 
gram includes papers on the following subjects :—* Limita- 
tions of 3d class Certificates,” by W. E. Tilley, M.A., Bowman- 
ville; “The Proper Functions of a Normal School,” by Prof. Mc- 
Vicar, Toronto; “ Agricultural Education in Rural Schools,” by 
Prof. Brown, Guelph; “The University Curriculum,” by J. Hen- 
derson, M.A., St. Catherines; “* High School Text-Bocks,” by H.1. 
Strang, B.A., Goderich; “Departmental Examinations,” by C. 
Clarkson, B.A., Seaforth; “* Model Schools,” by R. Coates, Bur- 
lington: “Our Public School Education, its Defects and Remedies,” 
by W. J. Osborne, Rossmore: “The Professional Training of 
Teachers,” by A. McIntosh, Toronto, and a general discussion on 
the professional examination of teachers. This meeting is always 
full of life and interest, and seems to crystallize the results of the 
most intelligent experience into definite action by the department 
which has always shown a commendable readiness to listen to the 
decision of the teachers’ parliament. All the local associations arc 
expected to send delegates. 

The Toronto Conservatory of Music held a summer normal 
session at Toronto, with 50 teachers and a course specially 
adapted to the wants of public school teachers. Hon. G. W. 
Allan was president, and Edward Fisher, Esq., director. 

Queens University, Kingston, is holding a summer session during 
July and August in the Pass Course in arts, for the benefit of 
those who cannot attend the regular session. 

The Toronto Summer School of Music opened at the Education 
Department July 31. Mr. Cringan, of London, England, will teach 
the Tonic-Sol-fa system of notation. 

The provincial examinations for second and third class teachers 
were held last month. About 5,000 candidates presented them- 
selves at the various centers, against 6,000 last year. All the 
papers for third class were prepared by the Education Depart 
ment. Second class teachers write on the matriculation papers of 
the university. First class teachers take the honor papers of the 
university and require to make seventy-five per cent. on English, 
mathematics, history, and geography, in addition to the fifty per 
cent. standing on the language and science subjects. The severity 
of these tests is proved by the fact that since 1871 no more than 
thirty-nine per cent. of the candidates have been successful. 

Seaforth. C. C. CLARKSON. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Deputy Superintendent Stuart, of the committee on resolutions, 
presented an embodied list endorsing the temperance movement 
in schools ; commending the spirit of such school boards as have 
established the free text-book system; commending the recent 
enactment of state legislation making the minimum school term 
six months, and increasing the appropriation for the common 
schools ; recognizing the normal schoo! as an essential auxiliary 
ot proper education ; calling attention to the mutual assistance of 
the college and the common school, and promulgating the neves- 
sity of keeping in view the practical ends of education. 

After the adoption of these resolutions, a second was introduced 
and adopted, requesting the deputy superintendent to endeavor 
to secure legislation to establish a district superintendency, to be 
subordinate to the county superintendency. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Mr. C. W. Sanders, county school commissioner of Berkeley 
county, will have an institute for the white teachers of that 
county, at Mount Pleasant, beginning August 27, and lasting one 
week. Wm. 5S. Morrison will be conductor. Mr. George Robins, 
of Summerville, and Mrs. Ella Priester (a graduate of the Nash- 
ville Normal College), of Greenville county, wil) assist. will 

Col, John G. Clinkscales, the “ model school “commissioner” © 
Anderson county, has been elected a professor in the Methodist 
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Robert Morrison has been elected principal of the graded school 
at Chester. 

D. C. Lake leaves Easley to accept a position at Mineola, Texas. 
W. M. Hagood, secretary of the school board, Easley, advertises 
for a principal to take charge of the Easley high school. 

H. G. Reed, Walhalla, has been re-elected president of the female 
college at that place. 

Sumter and Clarendon counties had an inter-county insti- 
tute at Manning, beginning August 6, and lasting one week, 
Faculty: Prof. R. Means Davis, South Carolina University; G. 
Edwin Stokes, principal graded school, Seneca; and Wm. 8. Mor- 
rison, superintendent city graded sche ols, Greenville. 

The inter-county institute at Greenville was a gratifying suc- 
cess. Two hundred and three teache:s attended. School Com- 
missioner W. D. Mayfield, Greenville, was commander-in-chief. 
His lieutenants were Dr. L. R. Klemm, Ohio, Miss Annie Bonham, 
Columbia, Mr. Miller, Raleigh, N. C., Rev. J. P. Pritchard, Mul- 
lins, Prof. J. H. Rayhill (elocutionist), Indiana. E. T. Kemp, 
Greenville, Prof. E. von Fingerline, and Supt. Morrison, Green- 
ville. 

The Graham school, Graham, Barnwell county, closed a pros- 
perous term. One hundred and four pupils attended, Mr. P. E. 
Rowell is principal, and Mrs. Julia Day assistant principal. Mr. 
Rowell is trying to organize a county teachers’ association. Suc- 
cess to his efforts! 

Greenville. W. 5S. MoRRISON. 
TENNESSEE. 


An interesting and profitable institute was held at Bartlett. It 
opened with 50 teachers, and numbered more than 70 before the 
close of the week. Among the more prominent participants 
were: Mr. T. C. Carns, of Knoxville, Mr. John Newhardt and 
wife, of Bartlett, and Professor Winston, of Miss. The exercises 
did not differ greatly from the usual o. e in modern institutes, 
but the interest manifested in all the discussions was refreshing. 
Professor Carns lectured the first week on geology and history. 
His methods, some of which have been published in our State 
Educational Journal, met the approval of the best teachers. His 
way of outlining his work, attracted special attention, Professor 
Newhardt, seemed at home on any subject, especially geography, 
in which he exhibited a method of map drawing, surpassing any- 
thing laid down in text-books. 

A certain gentleman has been creating quite a sensation in this 
section recently, by introducing his lightning methods in arithme- 
tic, proposing to teach in one week any student how to work in 
one minute any example in practical arithmetic. 

Monteagle is preparing to entertain a larger number of teachers 
than ever before. 

A system of water-works is being introduced, new cottages and 
hotels are being erected, and every effort is being made to render 
it one of the most pleasant and attractive literary resorts in the 
world. 


Stanton Depot. W. D. Powe. 


TEXAS. 

The legislature in a special session provided a loan of some 
$500,000 to the school fund. This will, to some extent, relieve the 
existing state of affairs. The university received a loan of 
$125,000, of which sum $50,000 goes to the medical branch at Gal- 
veston. It is expected that the Regents will now complete the 
central portion of the umversity building. 

The San Houston Normal Institute no longer offers free board 
to state students. The appointees are required to pay half their 
board and an incidental fee of $4.00 per year. 

Summer normal certificates will be granted all who gain an 
average of 90 per cent., provided they do not fali below sixty in 
any study. 

Supt. J. T. Iland has been only one year in Dallas, yet in that 
time, through his influence, two handsome buildings have been 
erected, teachers’ salaries have been greatly increased, and educa- 
tional matters have taken a new impetus. Good work for one 
year. 

Tyler. Mrs. P. V. PENNYBACKER, 

VERMONT. 

The graduating class at Vermont Academy, Saxton’s River, 
numbered 15 this year. More than the usual care was manifested 
in the work done by the pupils, not only in the graduating class, 
but in all the classes. This school justly ranks among the first in 
the state as a developer of true manhood and womanhood. Mr. 
Willard, the principal is an earnest worker. 

The grade of work done at the Washington county grammar 
school is high. The school celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary 
at the close of the year. 

Perkinsville. B. H. ALLBER, 

At no time in its history has the Springfield high school gradu- 
ated a class that so nearly reached the coveted 100 per cent. stand- 
ard as did the seven who graduated June 15. The essays were far 
above the average, and showed the power of the principal, Mr. 
Ralph Hayes, to impress the practical side of life upon his pupils. 

A class of fifteen graduated from Vermont Academy. The 
twenty-one gave evidence of more than ordinary care in their 
instruction. The essays and orations were remarkably good, and 
well delivered. A prominent feature was the concert given by 
the first talent of Boston. These commencements give the coun- 
ee ee first-class music once in 

year. 

The closing exercises of the State Normal School, Johnson, A. 
H. Campbell, principal, took place June 29. 


WISCONSIN. 

Miss Helen Pepoon resigned her position as principal of Downer 
Female College, Fox Lake,to take charge of a school at Honolulu, 
Sandwich Islands. 

The business men of Racine have decided to raise money by 
subscription for a summer manual training school. 

The graduating class of the Milwaukee high school numbered 44 
this year. Milton College awarded eleven diplomas and a large 
number of alumni attended commencement exercises. The 
Whitewater Normal School graduated a class of 12. Beloit Col- 
lege 10, Wayland Academy of Beaver Dam 8, and the St. Frances 
Normal School 8, 

Principal Menzie, of the 17th ward, Milwaukee, has resigned 
his position in order to continue his studies in an Eastern college. 
St, Francis, E, A. BELDA. 





LETTERS. | 


128. No REcEss.—The no-recess plan has been success- 
fully tried in many cities. I have observed its benefits for 
two and one half years, and wish to state them. The 
morning session in the place where I teach is two and one 
half hours long, the afternoon session two hours, in all 
grades above the primary. Formerly, when a recess was 
given in the morning, half an hour was lost, and nothing 
gained, excepting colds. This trouble is now done away 
with or much lessened, and many teachers notice the re- 
markable freedom of the children from coughs and colds. 
This fact is worthy of consideration in our peculiar New 
England climate. 

In factory villages, where one of the regular occupations 
of the children is to “carry father’s dinner,” how many 
dismissals and consequent interruptions are avoided by 
closing the morning session at half-past eleven. Of 
course, if no recess is given, the number of requests for 
permission to leave the room will be increased; but all 
trouble from this source may be obviated by the simple 
plan of allowing pupils to leave the room at will. Some 
teachers may think such a rule as this cannot be made to 
work successfully, but in my experience it has worked 
well. 

Teachers understand the charm of going on smoothly 
and continuously with the lessons of the day subject to no 
interruptions such as recess brings even in the best con- 
ducted school. How much energy and nervous force is 
spent by the teacher in bringing to order fifty or sixty 
wide-awake boys, panting and breathless from their play! 

Recess, during the stormy days of winter and spring, is 
not a pleasure to either teacher or pupils. The poorly 
lighted courts and basements, the wet, comfortless yard, 
and the close, unventilated school-room offer only a choice 
of evils. 

In the cities, where the no-recess plan has been tried, 
close watch has been kept to see its effect on the health of 
the children, and as yet no case needing criticism has been 
found. This plan has been tried at the Martin School, 
Boston, and the time is coming when the committees of 
even country school districts will see its special advan- 
tages. E. G. BATES. 





129. ASTRONOMICAL.—(Ans. to Ques. 56.)—By the aid of a 
good globe the reason may be very easily seen. In sum- 
mer the north pole inclines toward the sun 23 1-2°, and the 
vertical ray of the sun reaches 23 1-2° north of the equator. 
But half of the earth has light at all times, and so the line 
of day extends 23 1-2° beyond the north pole from the sun. 
Therefore, when we pass the line of illumination we see 
the sun north of east. Co 2. & 

130. BEAUTIFUL RIVERS.—(Ans. to Ques. 67.)—Hudson, 
Mississippi, Mlinois, Yellowstone. Yosemite, Mercer. 

(70.) California, Colorado, Missouri, Michigan, South Car- 
olina, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Nevada, Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico. o PB: 


131. SYNTAX.—(Ans. to Ques. 71.)—None. Cc. P. C. 


182. ScHooL DiscrPLINE.—{ Ans. to Ques. 76.)—Treat your 
unmauageable boy with larger doses of the same medicine 
compounded with firmness. 

Have your German boy tell what the book says without 
looking at the book and then induce him to read as he 
talks. 

Be patient. 

Don’t worry because your 14-year boy don’t “go fast.” 
Some can not go as fast as others. Look at fractions from 
his standpoint, and see what the trouble is, then try to 
overcome it. Fractions are not hard if not isolated from 
integers. The same laws apply to each. oP. CG, 





133. SANTA CLAUS.—(Ans. to Ques. 31.)—This is the Dutch 
name of St. Nicholas, who was patron saint of boys. He 
is said to have been bishop of Myra, and to have died in 
the year 326. The young were universally taught to re- 
vere him, and the popular fiction which represents him as 
the bearer of presents to children on Christmas eve is well 
known. J. W. McN. 

134, RAINFALL IN PORTLAND AND DENVER.—( Ans. to Ques. 
41.)}—To answer this satisfactorily, we must first, consider 
some of the different conditions under which the atmos- 
phere receives aqueous vapor, and under what conditions 
this vapor is precipitated. A cubic foot of air at 30° Fahr. 
can hold only two grains of invisible vapor ; but if the tem- 
perature be raised to 100° F., the same volume will con- 
tain nearly twenty grains. When thus holding all it can 
carry of perfect vapor, the atmosphere is said to be satur- 
ated. Ifa body of saturated air at 100° F., be cooled to 
30° F., then nine tenths of its vapor will be condensed into 
a visible cloud of minute drops of water. There are other 
temperatures with their equivalents of vapor, but the 
above will be sufficient to explain our meaning. 

Now, since all the moisture in the air comes from the 
sea, either directly or indirectly, it follows that, before it 
can be precipitated upon the surface of the earth, it must 


be driven by currents of wind, inland, and if these cur- 


rents have to rise as much as 6,500 feet above the sea-level 





in order to cross some mountaiu system, the vapor in the 
air is thus brought in contact with the cold currents above 
and a great portion of it precipitated. Taking these facts 
into consideration we can see why Portland gets more 
rainfall than Denver. Portland being on the Atlantic 
coast, and the prevailing currents from the northeast, it is 
very easy to understand that as these currents rise to pass 
over the Appalachian Mountains a considerable portion of 
the vapor is condensed and precipitated on the Atlantic 
coast-plain. In the case of Denver it is quite different. 
It is at the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, and the 
moisture in the air that comes from the Pacific Ocean is 
precipitated on the Pacific Slope, caused by having to rise 
into the colder regions in order to pass over the Cordiller- 
as; consequently, by the time it reaches as far east as 
Denver it contains little or no moisture. W. H. D. will 
get much valuable information on this subject from Ap- 
pletons’ Physical Geography. J. W. Mon. 





135. A CITIZEN OF THE UNITED STATES.—(Ans, to Ques. 
46.)\—The following quotation from the fourteenth Article 
of Amendment to the Constitution defines the meaning of 
the word citizen. 

“All persons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States and of the state wherein they reside.” 

We learn by this, that a person may be a citizen of the 
United States, either by birth or by naturalization. In 
the case of birth it makes no difference whether the pa- 
rents have been naturalized or not, the child born here is a 
citizen. J. W. MeN. 

136. PRONUNCIATION AND MEANING.—(Ans. to Ques, 49.) 
—The word dynamite is divided and marked as follows : 
dy'-na-mite. Gazetteer as follows: gaz’ -ét-téer’. 

J. W. McN. 

137. Boycott.—(Ans. to Ques. 47.)}—This word is of late 
origin, at least Iam unable to find it in Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary. (New Edition.) We will endeavor to 
give an illustration that will make its meaning plain. 
Suppose “A” to be an influential Knight of Labor, and 
“B” a manufacturer of any kind. Now, “B” does not 
believe in the organization of Knights of Labor, and uses 
his influence against them. For this action on the part of 
“B,” “A,” uses his influence with his organization 
(Knights of Labor) to have nothing to do with “‘ B,” in the 
way of buying or trading in his manufactured articles, 
and in this way endeavors to cripple or ruin “B” in his 
business. This action on the part of the Knights against 
“B” is, as I understand the term, boycotting “B.” If I 
am not right I hope seme one will correct me. 

J. W. McN. 





138. BIRD FLYING.—(Ans, to Ques. 5544.)}—If H. L. F. 
would bear in mind that the atmosphere surrounding the 
earth is carried along at the same rate as that with which 
the earth rotates, he can see that the bird in the air will 
be carried at the same velocity, and its flying from one 
place to another will not be affected whatever by the 
earth’s rotation, To get a clear understanding of this, 
imagine yourselfon a train going at a great speed; still, 
notwithstanding, you are moving along at a great velocity 
this does not prevent you walking from any place on the 
train toany other. So with the bird; it is carried along on 
a great train, the earth and atmosphere, and its flying 
from one place to any other on its train, is like the person 
walking from one place to any other on his train. 





139. ONLY AND ON.—(Ans. to Ques. 80.)—‘‘Only” is di- 
vided and marked thus: 6n'-ly; “on,” thus: én 
J. W. MeN, 





140. INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT.—(Ans, to Ques. 82.) 
—The day for inauguration has not been changed. 
J. W. MeN. 





141. DEMBEA, PEROUSE, KILANEA.—(Ans. to Ques. 84.)— 
Dembea is a lake 60 miles long, and 25 miles broad, in Ab- 
yssinia, Perouse, is a group of islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, 10°S, 165°-170°E ; La Perouse was lost here in 1790. 
Kilanea, is a crater 3 miles long, on slope of Mauna Loa, 
Hawaii, 4,040 feet above sea, Hawaiian Islands, greatest 
continually active volcano in the world. In the sentence, 
‘‘T dared him come to me,” supply to before come to ex- 
press the relation of him to come. J. W. McNn, 





QUESTIONS. 


91, As we reckon our chronology from the birth of 
Christ, why does the New Year begin a week after Christ- 


mas ? M. L. N. 
92. How large astanding army has the United States? 
M. L. N. 





Letter 84, which is an answer to Question ' 29, was writ- 
ten by Prof. H. E. Slaught, of Peddie Institute, Hightg. 
town, N, J. His pame was left out by mistake, ..,. 
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_ BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


BARNES’ ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. By James Monteith. 
Barnes & Co. New York and Chicago. 96 pp. For 
examination, 60 cents. 


The method adopted in this elementary geograph 
leads the young student to look at thin, sound hin A 
such a way as to learn something from them, making the 
yen of the book at once a practical one,—at the same time 

he reasoning Lpowete are developed by the pupil’s indiv- 
idual efforts. e author, in this has acted upon the princi- 
ple that the best way to help a pupil, is to teach him to 

elp himself. In this geography, the pupils are encourg- 
& to observe, examine, inquire, d ver, and read. 
‘ney make trips into the fields and woods, they ride, walk 
and talk. Beginning with the school-grounds they go over 
their county, state, country, the continent, and the world. 
This is the model method in teaching geography. To add 
to the charm of the book the illustrations are most beauti- 
ful, fully up to the standard of excellence so often reached 
by its publishers, The maps also are fine. They show the 
standard time at the top; height of land and depth of wa- 
ter at the bottom ; and com tive latitude on the sides. 
Comparative area is shown by using Kansas as a common 
measure, while highlands, lowlands, and principal pro- 
ducts are shown in s charts. To add another interest 
to the lessons, foot-notes are given, and — exercises 
with language lessons are taught, by means of journeys 
= voyages. The paper is of soft finish, and the type 
clear. 





Cassell’s Nationa] Library. 


THE VICTORIES OF LOVE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
try Patmore. 


PLATO’s CRITO AND PH2pDo. Dialogues of Socrates be- 
fore his Death. 

Kine RIcHARD II. By William Shakespeare. 
Co., 104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
per volume. 


Another volume of poems by the author of ‘“‘ The Angel 
in the House,’”’ has been given to the reader, and is wel- 
comed for its purity of thought and feeling. 

Crito, or What we Ought to do, and Phiedo, a Dialogue 
of the Immortality of the Soul, are full of the wisdom of 
the renowned Plato. 


King Richard Il. was published by Andrew Wise, as a 
quarto in the year 1597, and may be regarded asa Prologue 
to the Trilogy formed by the two parts of King Henry IV. 
and King Henry V.; while the Merry Wives of Windsor 
may be taken as an interlude in the same series, 


By Coven- 


Cassell & 
10 cents 


A Birp’s EYE VIEW OF OUR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. By 
W. I. Chase. Chicago: W. I. Chase. 114 pp. 30 cents. 


While this work will not attempt to take the place of 
any text-book for the study of civil government now in 
use, it sappremante them, but really should precede them. 
Its object is to show what our Federal Government is, how 
it works, and what may be expected of it. The book is pa- 
= covered, and in this cheap form can be placed in the 

ands of all students. 


A LITTLE MAID oF ACADIE. By Marian C. L. Reeves. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 180pp. 25 cents. 


The atmosphere of ‘‘ Evangeline ” and “‘ Gabriel’’ hangs 
over the locality of this story, giving it a charm and spe- 
cial interest. Frank, the heroine, is surrounded by a halo 
of mystery, and the outcome of it all is so utterly unex- 
pected, that a decided impression is made, even ifit bea 
rather unpleasant one. The change comes in time, how- 
ever, to save the “‘ Little Maid of Acadie”’ from marrying 
her own father, and discloses the fact that her “eldest sis- 
ter,’’ Marie, is in reality her mother. The story is a good 
one and well worth reading. 


LEIBNIZ’s NEW Essays CONCERNING THE HUMAN UNDER- 
STANDING. A Critical Exposition. By John Dewey, Ph. 
D. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 272 pp. $1.25. 


The purpose of the series, “‘German Philosophical Clas- 
sics,’’ of which this volume is one, is not to sum up the 
— of any Sa, but to give a critical exposition 
of some one masterpiece. In bee gre | this essay of Leib- 
niz, the author has found himself, at times obliged to vio- 
late the letter of the expressed intention, in order to fulfil 
its _ and the essay in spite of its being one of the two 
most extended philosophical writings of the celebrated 
writer, is a compendium of comments, rather than a con- 
nected argument or exposition. I[t is divided into twelve 
chapters, bearing the following titles: The Man,—Sources 
of his Philosophy,—The Problem and its Solution,—Locke 
and Leibniz,—Innate Ideas,—Sensation and Experience,— 
The Impulses and the Will,—Matter and its Relation to 
Spirit,—Material Phenomena and _ their ty.—_Some 

undamental Conceptions,—The Nature and Extent of 
Knowledge,—The Theology of Leibniz, and Criticism and 
Conclusion. Under each of these heads is found a great 
amount of ptrong philosophy and deep thought, and it has 
been the aim of Dr. Dewey all through the work to iden- 
ox his thoughts with that of Leibniz, and as much as pos- 
sible, to assume his standpoint and method, and to confine 
express criticism upon limitations to the last chapter. 
Especially has the Dr. attempted to bring out the relations 
of A to the growing science of his times, and, also 
to keep in d the relations of Leibniz’ to Locke, and to 
show the ‘“‘ Nouveaux Essais ”’ as typical of the distinction 
between characteristic British and German thought. 


COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC BY PRACTICE. With Exer- 
cises. Adapted for Use in High Schools and Colleges. 
By William Williams, B. A. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., Publishers. 244 pp. 85 cents. 


This ‘is a practical book, and while it does not exclude 
theory, it gives prominence to practice. It proceeds on the 
simple method of laying down a few principles at a time, 
and then illustrating them with such exercises as will en- 
able the papl to 
the principles, and os learn to write correctly. The 
body of the book is divided into,—Style,—Invention,— The 

ualities of Style,—Rhetorical Analysis. and Punctuation. 

tyle is most treated, under parity, propriety, and 
recision, in the choice of words. Next in order is “The 
mtence,” and is discussed under,—kinds, clearness, 
‘ J epante, and connection. Variety of ex- 
in prose poetry is given, followed by 
of speech, and prose com: . Invention is also 
treated, with “ Themes,” and how to construct and de- 


st: 


y master the practical application of } all 


velop them, and last under the head of Style is found prac- 
tice in com tion. The qualities of style, rhetorical 
analysis, and punctuation, are confined to the last three 
chapters of the book. This volume will be of great value 
as it clearly demonstrates the principles of theory and 
practice combined. 


AN OCEAN TRAMP. By Philip D. Heywood. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Co., Franklin and Hawley Streets. 233 pp. $1.25. 


This story of the sea, is a plain matter-of-fact narrative 
of the doings and experiences of a run-away boy of seven- 
teen. It lays no claim to being a story or romance. After 
a life of a dozen years the wanderer returns home, to find 
his parents dead, the rest of the family scattered, and the 
old homestead in ruins. The book is full of stirring ad- 
venture,—a shipwreck also comes in as one of the episodes 
of the young sailor’s life. Captain and mate are lost, and 
the remainder, after a stay of several weeks on the island, 
one of the Caroline group, are taken up by a German 
steamer and carried to Hong-Kong. The descriptions and 
adventures being those of real life, the book will be more 
attractive than if it were pure fiction. 


OLp AND NEw AstTRonoMy. Part III. By Richard A. 
Proctor. London: Longmans, Green & Co. New York: 
15 East ‘4th Street. 

This astronomy, coming as it does, in parts, continues 
the motions of the sun, moon, and planets, commencing 
with page 1:9. Farther on in the volume “The True 
Mechanism of the Solur System” is begun, which goes 
over into the following number. The present one is unusu- 
ally well and profusely illustrated. The first page consists 
of a succession of small plates representing the epicyclic 
geocentric path of the planets, with a table, based on the 
supposition of uniform circular motions with exact ratios 
between the periods of the planets and the earth. Follow. 
ing this page is a more than full-page plate of the geocen- 
tric path of Mars from 1875 to 1890, with descriptions. The 
book is in atlas form, with heavy paper and large hey A 
full and most valuable astronomy will be the result of the 
numbers, when complete. 


THE NATIONAL REVENUES. A Collection of Papers by 
American Economists. Edited by Albert Shaw, Ph.D. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 245 pp. $1.00. 


Preceding the body of this book is found a long and 
thoughtfully written Introduction, by the editor, in which 
he shows that the people of the United States are now en- 
gaged with greater interest, candor, and intelligence in the 
study of public economics, than at any previous time in 
history. This little volume, while it makes no pretense to 
bea treatise, will serve a useful purpose, and these essays, 
though not elaborate studies, are full of thought, feeling, 
and information upon the subject, coming as they do 
from the pen of some of the strongest thinkers and writers. 
Following the Introduction are the essays, which number 
twenty, and which treat of all the phases of the subject. 
The leading educational institutions of our land are repre- 
sented in them, and bringing as they do the strongest 
thought upon the question, in a small space, this little vol- 
ume will be gladly received. At the close of the volume 
sixteen pages are devoted, asan Appendix, to Statistica 
Tables, which cover the revenue question entirely. The 
book is tastefully bound in olive, with gilt letters. 


BAsE-BALL. How to Become a Player. With the Origin, 
History, and Explanation of the Game. sy John Mont- 
omery Ward, of the New York Base-Ball Club. Illus- 
rated. Philadelphia: The Athletic Publishing Co., No. 
1124 Arch Street. 149 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Cloth, 50 
cents. 


As there is no public sport more 
time than base-ball, a work u 
ceived with very good grace. ‘To be asuccessful book, it 
must be written by a professional player, and as the ten- 
dencies of the player are not, as a rule, toward literary 

ursuits, it has been difficult to find an author. But Mr. 

Vard has stepped in and in a perfectly satisfactory man- 
ner prepared the work. His aim has been to produce a 
handbook of the game, a picture of the J aps | as seen by a 
layer. He does not attempt to reconcile all the opinions 
n regard to the game, which may be considered to stlll 
in its infancy,—but he has been as accurate as the nature 
of the subject would permit, striving to coincide in sub- 
aeane with the opinions of experienced and intelligent 
players. 


COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS. A Series of Familiar Lessons, 
for Young Housekeepers. With Blank Pages for New 
Receipts. By Marion Harland. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Co., Franklin Street. 157 printed pp. 75 cents. 

A book from the pen of Marion Harland needs no recom- 
mendation, and this ‘‘Cookery for Beginners’ contains 
just such information as she is able to give to perfection. 

any cook-books, ——_ excellent, are not simple and 
inexpensive enough for the needs of the mass ot house- 
keepers who use them, but this one comes down to the 
every-day life of those who are not only excellent’ cooks, 
but economical ones. To such, an extravagant cook-book 
will be of no use. This book is designed especially for in- 
experienced cooks but it is equally good for all, and covers 
the needs of all ordinary housekeeping, besides giving 
fancy dishes for tea, luncheon, or supper-parties. 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH: Accidence —— and Style. 
Carefully Selected and Classified for riticism and Cor- 
rection. Wy H. I. Strang, B. A. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., Publishers. 92 pp. 35 cents. 

There are pouty of good students who, while they have 

a ready command of grammatical rules and definitions, 

are often unable to detect common and undoubted errors 

in sentences in every-day use. The great trouble lies in 
the fact that children grow up hearing and using the in- 
correct form, and thus a habit is contracted. To correct 
this habit, a thorough drill in correct forms is necessary, 
both oral and written. The aim of this volume, then, is 
for that purpose. It is not intended to take the place of 

any other book, nor has it been pre to suit any s 

cial work on grammar and composition,—the plan of the 

author has been to give under each heading 

the common, typical errors of 

quent reviews, to accustom the stude 


pular at the present 
n the subject will be re- 


class,—thi y fre- 
to be of*his guard 
on poin The. first eleven exercises form Part I 
which treats of Accidence,—Part Ll. of Syntax, and Part 


II. of Style. The important points under these heads are 
brought in and exerc given under .. Mistakes in 
the use of tions, words wrongly used as conjunc- 
tions,—wan' agreement between the yerb and sub- 





j Hi plural-and. ‘possessive ~~" of 
other poli of dailad chicacker are infrodaced. It may 


examples of | Sch 


be a yee in the mind of some persons, how far it is 
right to introduce incorrect sentences in exercises, 


JOHN WARD, PREACHER. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co. 475 pp. $1.50. 

After reading this volume the reader would naturally 
conclude that it was a device by some Unitarian or Uni- 
versalist to deal a blow at Presbyterianism. And such 
Presbyterianism! The kind portrayed by this writer docs 
not exist anywhere, but it is set up and scientifically 
knocked over again and again. There is a thread of ro- 
mance running in and out to connect the discussions on 
‘*hell,”’ but one feels sure that the incidents are all worked 
to help forward the discussions. It would be far better to 
name the book, “‘ Hell; how dreadful and illogical to be- 
lieve in it.’”’ In fairness a sub-title should used to 
show the reader that in buying the book he is buying 
something more than a novel, or to show that it is really a 
polemical work. The main defects of the volume lie in the 
straining of incidents to illustrate a theory. A successfu] 
writer of fiction must make incident the material of his 
story; if it teach something, well and good ; if not, it must 
be valuable in itself. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons have just issued a book by Dr. Mar- 
vin R. Vincent on “* Word Studies in the New Testament.” 


G. P. PurNAm’s Sons have published “The Story of Turkey,” 
by Stanley Lane-Poole, the nineteenth on the list of the “ Story 
of the Nations” series. 

Hovueuron, Mirrur & Co have among their recent publica- 
tions “‘ Lyrics, Idyls, and Romances,” from the poetic and dramatic 
works of Robert Browning. 


MACMILLAN & Co. have issued a seventh edition in England of 
Robert Elsmere, by Mrs. Humphrey Ward. A cheap American 
edition has appeared. 


Roserts BROTHERS will bring out a short volume of lectures 
to Harvard students by Dr. A. P. Peabody, Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
Edward E. Hale, and others, under the tide of “‘ Harvard Vespers.” 


GeorRGE RovutTLepGE & Sons have brought out Alphonse 
Dandet’s “Thirty Years of Paris,” identical in design with the 
Paris illustrated edition and uniform with the other volumes al- 
ready published by them in English. 


CASSELU’s National Library gives us among its latest issues 
Bishop Jewel's “ Apology of the Church of England,” Shakes- 
peare’s ‘‘Much Ado about Nothing,” Malcolm’s “Sketches of 
Persia,” and Spenser’s “ Shepherd’s Calendar.” ® 

The Youth’s Companion, Boston, is publishing a series of articles 
by Prof. Tynda)) describing his dangerous adventures and thrilling 
experiences among the Alps. 


Ginn & Co. have just added to their list a very interesting work , 
entitled “‘ Foot-Prints of Travel, or Journeyings in Many Lands,” 
by M. M. Ballou. 


A. 8. BARNES & Co. have in press Rev. Lyman Abbott’s Com- 
inentary on Romans, in which is given a critical review of the life 
and work of St. Paul. 


Loruropr’s Summer Se ” is proving immensely popular. 
Such books are not often found printed on fine paper in choice 
bindings at 25 cents. 


THE CAMPAIGN PUBLISHING Co., of 707 and 709 Filbert St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., have just issued a small phamplet of “* Mother Goose 
Campaign Melodies,”—Protection to Home Industries. Price, 10 
cents. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Catalogue of the National Summer Schools of Round Lake and 
Saratoga. Charles F. King, director. 


Circular of Information for 1888 of the College for the Training 
of Teachers, [Industrial Education Association, New York. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Magazine of Art for August has for a frontispiece a spirited 
etching by P. LeRat, after Meissonier’s * The Vidette.” Sir John 
Everett Millais contributes the opening article on “ Thoughts on 
our Art of To-day.” Among the other articles we will mention 
are, “Old Artsand Modern ” “ Five Centuries of French 
Domestic Art,” and “A Painter’s House-Boat.”. North 
American Review for August opens with a symposium on the tem- 
perance question, to which many leading advocates of cause 
contribute articles. “The Open Door of Dreamland” and “ Our 
Chief Justices off the Bench,” are thoughtful articles by W. A. 
Croffut and Frank G. Carpenter. Mr. Powderly makes an able 
plea for the restriction of immigration, and Miss Cora Maynard 
makes a convincing plea for the better education of American 
actors. first number of sixth volume (August) of 
Christian Thought has among its articles the following: ‘* The 
Limits and Uses of Scientific Thought,” “ 1s it Time for an Insti- 
tute of Theology?” and “ The Principles of Necessary 
Truth—How they are Obtained.” All students of litics 
should read Judge James M. Love's article m the August Forum, 
in which he enalyase the British and American systems of govern- 
ment. Among the other articles are: “The To phy of the 
Brain,” by Dr. Charcot; “ What shall the Negro do in 4 Geo. W. 
Cable ; an article on the tariff, by William D. Kelley ; “* What shal! 
the Public Schools Teach?” by Prof. 8. E. Warren. The 
August Outing is a shoreing SuEper with its handsome illustra- 

articles. The 


ough 

















tions and ente American Canoe Association, 
salmon fishing, and the August canoe meeting at Lake George, 
are some of subjects treated. A —_ Roscoe Conk- 
ling in the August M ne American History will attract 
many readers. “About Philadelphia in 1750” is another attract- 
ive article. ‘ Personal liections of Gen. Grant,” in the same 


number, will also be eagerly % he four departments of 
August Table Talk—Literary, Household, Culinary, and Miscella- 
neous—are filled with carefully selected matter, Table Talk is 
especially designed to meet the wants of the household. May 
Kendall, the author of the charming novel, “'That Very Mab,” 
contributes a parable to the August Wide A “The Temple 
of Music.” Katharine Macquaid and Dr. Garnett have stories in 
the same number. Henry has reproduced in black-and- 
white his famous painting, ** The Boston School-boys and Gen. 
Gage,” which is accom by an article by E. E. Hale-—— 
“Literature in the Public Schools,” is an article in the August 
Atlantic that should have a wide reading among teachers. “Can 

ool Programs be Shortened and Enriched?” is another onc 
that will furnish much food for thought. 











A Well Planned Entertainment 
once a year will make a start for a library for almost any schoo! 
in the country and keep it running over with good books. New 
York, New Jersey, California, Wisconsin, and many other states 
e state aid, if applied for. Best bookscan be purchased of us 


at best discounts. List of 1000 Best Books For ScHoon LIBRARY 





free, Send forit. E. L. KELLoae@ & Co., 2% Clinton Place, N.Y, 
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THe NATIONAL 
SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING: 


Barnes’ New National Series, 
The Independent Series. 


Barnes’ (Ficklin) Arithmetics, 
Davies’ & Peck’s Arithmetics. 


[ Maxwell's Primary Lessons, 

{ Bames Short Studies, 

Sill’s Practical Lessons in English, 
| Clark’ s Grammars. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


READERS. 


ARITHMETICS. 





GRAMMARS. 











 Watson’s Graphic Speller, 
Watson's Complete Speller, 
| The Independent Spelling Book. 


Barnes’ New Two Book Series, 
GEOGRAPHIES. orcas Two Book Series. 


Graded Primary U. S. History, 
Barnes’ Brief U. S. History, 
Barnes’ Gen’! History of the World. 


SPELLERS. 








HISTORIES. 





Steele’s Brief Course in Physiology, Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Astronomy, Geology, 


And superior text-books in every branch of Study. For further details please consult descriptive and special catalogues, specimen 


pages, circulars, and price lists, sent free on application. 
These 


books are the latest and best published, and their uniform use in our Schools will be found a great advantage. 


Make no 


changes without examining them. Their long continued use throughout the length and breadth of the land is the best testimony of 


their sterling worth. 


The following brief descriptions of the newest books are given with the hope that information will prove valuable and interesting : 


Barnes’ New Readers. 


“The Educational Cems of the Age.”’ 
The most beautiful and practical set of School Readers ever issued. In point of subject matter, 
gradation, type, ee paper, binding, and in every other essential feature which goes to 
make up the very best, these books represent emphatically perfection in School Books. 


Barnes’ New Arithmetics. 
(Abridged Course for Common Schools.) (Complete Course for Graded Schools.) 


Barnes’ Elementary Arithmetic. | Barnes’ Elementary Arithmetic 
Barnes’ Practical Arithmetic. Barnes’ National Arithmetic. 


These books form an unequaled course in Arithmetic. In their preparation the author has 
endeavored to poss the demands for a two-book series that will help the student acquire fhe greatest 
amount of useful and practical knowledge of Arithmetic by the smallest expenditure of time, labor, 


and money. 
Barnes’ New Geographies. 
By JAMES MONTEITH, 
Author of Monteith’s Elementary and Gompuehensive Geographies and of the Monteith and 


Barnes’ Elementary Geography, Barnes Complete Geography. 


This superb new series is winning immediate and unqualified favor. Like our incomparable 
“NEw NATIONAL READERS,” it leads all competition, not only in the mechanical finish, but also in 
the character and arrangcomcnt of the subject matter. 


_Monteith’s Physical Geography. 
snr tt tec Sone 


no other Geography in the market 


can be furnished at an equally low 


There is 
- ahs 
This work greatly simplifies the subject and its treatment is distinctly popular. It contains 
Illustrations of the finest character, including colored charts and Birds-eye Relief Maps (for 


bone y= a Physical phy.) The very latest discoveries have been obtained for this 
Barnes’ Brief U.S. History. 

The most popular and successful School History ever published. Its increased sale from 
year to year is ond precedent. The new edition is printed on fine paper from entirely new plates 
made from new vty Pes with new illustrations, new maps, bound in a new artistic cover. Itis brought 
down to date, includes the Funeral of General Grant, ex-President of the United States. 
old and new editions can be used together in the same classes without confilet. 





Graded 
givi the ony of of 
id stab se Ee or and 


Maxwell’s Primary Lessons in Language. 


It is Su Maxwell's object here to train young pe mary in the use of words and to give 
them AK. use of simple sentenccs. it has Seto a large large sale, and is winning 
on every side. A =, dans tae writes it is fairly above criticism, whether 

a point of view, or as a piece of book-making, or from a publisher's point of view. 


U. S. History. 


the essential facts of history, omitting the unimportant 
causes of events. In point of typography, illustrations, 





| common or business letter. The School J 


Barnes’ Short Studies in English. 


“This Grammar has the #4 lace for pains bestowed upon the arrangement and especially for 
beauty of illustration N.Y" School Bulidin. = T 


Sill’s Lessons in English. 
This beautiful book by a distinguished and experienced Teacher, simply releases English Gram- 
mar from bond to Latin and Greek formulas. 


Apropos of the definite call for an improved English Grammar, this book “ fills the bill and has 
stood the test of the class-room.” 


Barnes’ Copy Books. 


Elegant, business-like, practical. Six books, familiar words, early use of sentences. Specimen 
book containing all the copies of the series on application. The new Souvenir of Pe nmanship is 
highly prized for its specimens of the handwriting of 39 splendid penmen. 


Barnes’ Writing Charts. 


Fifty-two charts, carefully printed on stiff manilla paper boards, put up in a handsome card-board hox. 


Steele’s Popular Science. 
Steele’s Popular Physics, Steele’s New Astronomy, 
Steele’s Popular Chemistry, Hygienic Physiology, and 
Abridged Physiology, 


Are new and improved editions of the well-known “ fourteen weeks’’ 
have done so much to inspire the young with enthusiasm for science. 


Pathfinder Physiologies 
The Child’s Health Primer. For Primary GRADEs. 


An introduction to the study of the science of Physiology. With its plentiful illustrations, large 
type, and casy language devoid of technical terms, it ts the on! - * ~siol ad i rdance 
with the requirements of the new law, suitable for the most e. ary bub ~y wed wh 


Hygiene for Young Peoyle. For INTERMEDIATE Grab: 


This book contains only Physiology enough to make Hygiene intelliyil k 1 especially teaches 
“the effects of @coholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics J the gibi ayetoms™ ‘Its scientific 


accuracy attested by eminent scientists. Distinguished tcachers ha ided i 
eS blero r ve aided in moulding the 


Stecle’s Hygienic Physiology. For Hicuest Grapes. 


Contains all the excellent and peouter features that have given Dr. Steele's FOURTEEN WEEKS 
IN PuHyYstoLocy 80 wide a circulation. 


Graded Lesscns in Letter Writing and Business Forms. 


By Epwp. G. WARD, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*,* The series of lessons which bears the above name is the outgrowth of an unmistakable 
demand f for more practical work — the school-room. 
generally accepted maxim that “ children should be taught in school the things which 
they ‘vi Hit jeactice n after life’ be true, Mr, Ward has supplied in the preparation of these lessons a 
long, felt want, and conferred decided benefit a the ping qunesedien. 

“'These books mark an era in language boo ~ they show that teachers are more than ever 
impresses wi with the necessity of more p work. We are in full s wagete with their plan and 
method, and heartily commend them to all who desire to encourage the honest, practical doing in 
the schoal-room of what children will be called upon to do in after life. These books will hasten the 
time when the common-school graduate — able to write correctly and rapidly any kind of 


‘course. No other text-books 





THE NATIONAL SERIE E 


CORDIALLY INVITED. 


comprises more than Four Hundred Publications, *presenting Text Books adapted to every wate of common school and oles 
classes, all of which will be found described in our New Descriptive Catalogue, mailed free on application. CORRESPONDENCE 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHER 


111 & 113 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK./|263 & 265 sabion AVE., CHICAGO. 
~ |1026 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


5 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 
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Care for the Children 


Children feel the debility of the changing sea- 
sons, even more than adults, and they become 
cross, peevish and uncontrollable. The blood 
should be cleansed and the system invigorated 
by the use of Hood's Sarsaparilla. Give it a trial. 

“ Last spring my two children were vaccinated. 
Soon after, they broke all out with running sores, 
so dreadful I tlrought I should lose them. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla eured them completely; and they 
have been healthy ever sinee, I do feel that 
Hood's Sarsaparilla saved my children to me,” 
Mrs. C. L. THOMPSON, West Warren, Mass. 


3 o 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
old by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 

only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


DON'T THINK 


That because stomach, liver or kidneys 
r, 
have for a long time tormented you 
your 








torment must keep. on 
indefinitely. Sure relief and 
\ speedy can be obtained 
by the use of this 
famous remedy, 


\ which has been 
before the 
world 
for 44 ; 
years eb 


McShane Bell Foundry 
' 
cm EPPS ese PURSES a. 
Send for Price ar.:! re a Addres: 


HH, Mc8i4. 32.: 
Mention this puper . timers, Ha 


THLaY 
3NIQN3DS 3HLL3D NOA BUNS 3a 






FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS 
EVERYWHERE 








Ont 





tHE PUBLISHERS’ DESK 


Cowperthwait & Co., of Sener na 
have published a work, “‘ Greene’s First 
Lessons in English,” in which the author 
has sought to avoid technical grammar 
on the one hand, and aimless, diffuse lan- 
guage lessons, on the other. How often 
pupils complain of language studies being 
dry! If the subject is presented as indi- 
cated in this work, the interest will be 
awakened and the child made to love the 
study. The objective method is employed 
throughout the book, and step by step the 
essential facts of language are developed 
from the fund of knowledge already 
possessed by the pupil. Technical terms 
are not used in Part L, and only to a 
limited extent in PartII. Specimen pages 
will be sent free to any address, or sample 
copies post-paid on receipt of 36 cents. 





All teachers of natural history know 
how desirable it is to have a museum to illu- 
strate. subjects taught in the class-room. 
Those intending to secure collections 
should communicate with Prof. W. H. 
Winkley, Clearfield, Iowa, who sells, or 
collects to order, single specimens and 
large and small collections, in every de- 

artment of the natural sciences. A large 
orce of specialists are employed and col- 
lecting depots have established on ever 
continent. If you do not want a full col- 
lection now, you can obtain a skeleton 
collection, including the more typical 
forms of each class. It can be filled out 
afterward, if you desire. A specialty is 
also made of the finest class of taxidermy, 
ay the mounting of skeletons. 
f it is desirable to get a collection for a 
school, and the cash to pay down is not 
forthcoming, an arrangement may be 
made to meet the amount, under the in- 
stallment plan. 


If you have anything you wish to sell or 
ta. buy in the way of school books you 
should communicate with the Anderson 
Schoo] Book Company, 66 and 68 Duane 
St., New York. They have one of the 
most complete and miscellaneous stocks of 
school and college text-books in the 
United States. In case you wish to dis- 

of books, send a list of them, giving 
copyright date and condition, whether 
new, shelf-worn, or second hand and you 
will receive an offer for them. 


George Sherwood & Co., 307 and 309 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, have brought out 
a new book, ‘‘The Virtues and Their 
Reasons,” by Austin Bierbower. It gives 





a system of ethics for society and schools. 








: VE STION*IOOl-AN SWER-IO0l* AVESTION 


M Fe toons 
: “ANSWERS 











100 i1——10 0! - ol 





Thousand and One Questions and Answers. 
These Question Books are absolutely without a rival in preparing for Examinations, for review- 
ing Pupils in School, or for use as Reference Books. They can be sold in every family that has 
children to educaie, The author of these books is an experience: teacher. 





On Sh Ms cesignttnd cnoghobe Hathaway 50c | On English Grammar............ Hathaway 50c. 
phy...: edscan aekbe a 50c.| “ Physiology and Hygiene...... ™ 50c. 
Aritbmetic os e 50c.| “* Theory aud Practice of Teaching “ Uc, 





fiee on application. 


Campbell’s Economic School Register. 
In very attractive Board Co ble insid - See 
r. ve vi removable Diiissdtane:. -xbn eke nteibeneune iicbiteehens ‘Sle. 
Fillers: Manilla Covers..." net aR eis aan Sn a Rg Bbc. 
Descriptive Circulars mailed free on application. 

This is the ncatest and most exce!lently manufactured Register in the country. Its UTILITY is 
not Jess apparent than its ARTISTIC merit. The Block System, originated and copyrighted by Prof. 
Campbell, is most economica! of time in keeping the record, and by the really WONDERFUL conden- 
sation which it permits, is just as economical of money. One sr, which will last an ordinary 
School two years, costs but 75 cents by ma’l. post-paid, and a renewing Filler, lasting as mauch 
longer, costs less than half as much. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


Campbell’s Economic Examination Record. 
Board Covers, by maul, post-paid, 25 cents. 
This has all the merits of durability, neatness, and economy of time and price, possessed by the 


preceding. 
Words Correctly Spoken. 
By Evroy M. Avery, Ph.D. Retail Price, 15 cenis. 
Bound in extra cloth, stamped in black and gold, printed with red line borders, wittily written, 
valuable to all who would speak their motner tongue with accuracy. 


Popuiar Synonyms. 
Cloth 32mo. Price, 10 cents. By maii, 12 cents. 
Twenty-five thousand words in ordinary use. Accurate, cheap, elegant. Elegantly stamped in 


Ink and Gold. 
Rusk’s Model Selections. 


: Nos. I., I1., III. and IV. Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 40 cts. 

No. I. contains a chapter on the Principles of Elocution, embracing the yo of Elementar 
Sounds, Pitch, Volume, Quality, Movement, Accent, Empbasis, Articulation, Gesture, etc. No, iV. 
is devoted to selections for the Young. . 

Lithographed Covers, about 159 pages, 12mo. in each number. 


The Perfect Progressive Euchre Score-Marker. 
COPYRIGHTED. 
No sticky wafers. No mistak:s. Absolutely infallible, 








PRICES: For 3, 4 or 5 Tables,........... cccccce ccceccecceececess .50 per set, post-paid. 
ho aR.  Peeeteotess. ¢-- RRR SES ; eR 025 
For 9 or 10 ow" Ai —_—. © - 
For 12 * si Jive 17. Bie = 





or cuplame veut ions 125 “ “ 
SPECIALLY Norice.—Sets can be uscd on!y for designated number of tables, 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 
23, 25, 27 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND, O. 
Publishers’ Agents for above: 

Messrs. E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 





“iy? ' TEACHERS’ 





VACANCIES. 


Many of the most desirabie school eeetens become vacant during July 
and August. Probably nota desirable 
comes vacant which is not known almost immediately to the 


position in the United States be- 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 


{ New York City : 234 Broadw 


. e ay, 
Branches: } st. Paul, Minn.: German American Bank Building. t 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 





THE LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY! | 


now has qmong other pecitians the following to be filled for next Fall; High-School $1.200., three 


large graded schools, $1. 
$500, .women) Massach ’ 


(v0 —$1,100; 41 others at from 


$400—$900, in New York State; several 
$800, New Jersey; several, $400—$1.000, Penn 


.; several, 
sylvania; one in Colorado, $1,100, and many others.. ONLY L. I. aoerey, and ONLY Agency which 


DARES offer to REFUND Registration fee to any applicant dissatisfi 
AGency for New YOrK, MASS., NEw JERSEY, and PENNA 


with its services. BEST 
nd Lona ISLAND positions! We want 


+) @ 
two hundred more skilled and successful applicants AT ONCE to send to good vacancies now actually 
on our books. Registration fee, $2, Send two stamps for circulars, &c., &c,, 


Address AT ONCE, 


Prin. FRED. LUCCA SQUIERS, Eastern Manager. 


SHELTER ISLAND, L. I., N. Y. 





PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED IN ALL THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


WE NEED SEVERAL HUNDRED FIRST-CLASS TEACHERS. 


Send for circulars and list of testimonials. 


L. B, LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 





‘Tis true 


for good teachers to secure better positions. 
IT iS NOT T00 LATE — have already been filled, but many 
other ble positions are still to be had by competent 


teachers. We expect great activity during the next few weeks. We are 
t we can t supply, and this-does not tend to make us extremely 
cups of some of our clients. The following places 


teachers—we have — tha’ 
happy. However, we have poured joy into the 


recently filled by this agency serve asasample. Su 


, . , $1700, ape $1300; Palmyra, $1 
, e 


. aa c. 
Maths,, High Schoo!, Norwich, Conn., $1000; ‘Tacoma, 


short of certain grades of 


ntendents.— Vicksburg, Miss., $1500; Norwich, 
; Fort Plain, $1200; Coxsackie, $1200; Warwick, 


Assistants.—Prof. ‘Natural Science, Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y., $1600; 


ash. Ter., Annie Wright Sem.—Vice Prin. 


Lady), $1000. La Grange, Mil. &chool, Art, $800, and many other places at varioussalaries. Address 
. , W. D. KERR, Manager, Unton TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 16 Astor Place, New York. 


THE SCHOOL SUPPLY PUBLISHING CO., 36 Bond Street, New York. 
THE ONLY CURRECT PLAN. We recommend 


AGENCIES. 
WANTED—TEACHERS teachers sos] to employers. We deal only with 
" absolute vacancies, and not with rumors. We do all 
the Gqncempenting with employers. Our system differs from that of all other Agencies. Teachers 
who have 2n accustomed to doing a large amount of useless correspondence through other Agen- 
cies, will appreciate the simplicity of our system, which relieves them of the correspondence, and 
deals directly with the position vacant. e thus not only save time, but also become nsible 
for the candidate recommended. We are a guarantee to the employer, that the candidate is in all 
respects q ed to fill the position. No other Agency has ever attempted to do its work by this 
method. Employers recognize our Agency as huving the only correct method of working, and 
especially welcome it as it shields them from the inundation of applications from all sorts of un- 
suitable candidates. We never direct candidates to apply to them, but make the agpliraticn our- 
selves in behalf of the candidate. During the next two months we have places for teachers in 
all departments. — | teacher wishing a position should copy the contract given below, ng his 
name to it in full, and returning it to us, with full particulars in regard to his Age, Experience, 
ualifications, Kind of Position Wanted, and Salary, and send with tration fee, which is one 
oilar. This will save time in correspondence, we can immediately recomm you to some 
position on our books, without its being necessary to fill out forms which would uire the con- 
ween a! Lot arene days time, before we ould get to work for you, Two full sets of testimonials 
shou sent us. 
Address, NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 151 Wanasn Avz., CHICAGO, ILL. Mrs. 
J. W. BrncuHam, Manager. 
CONTRACT. 
Please copy, sign and return, with your application, and registration Soe, of One Dollar.] 
pon accepting any position in a school to which I have been recommended 7 J.W. 
Bingham, I agree to five per cent. of my first years salary ; half of the amount at end of the 
fir.t month, and the ce at the end of the second month. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to co! , schools, and families, su- 
perior Professo: ircipals, Assistants, Tutors, 


= Professors, Teachers, Governemes. Mu- | and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
= etc., to Colleges. ee tion : recommends good schools to parents Call 
on ora 
to Business Firms. Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





ANn’s UXCH 4 x. 


Teachers’ Bureau. 


wo" 





FOR REGISTRATION. 








THE 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY.|NO FEE #*srsset rcs 
REGISTRATION FREE FOR ’88. _| "ot incollecting advance fees, but tn providing com: 
Form and Particulars for Stamp, VACANCIES 
W. A. CHOATE & CoO. sea ae: great variety; many of the 


MANAGERS 
¢ LBA R. E. AVERY, 
ao Bnoanwar, + MEM. ¥: AMERICAN SCHOOL RUREAU, 2 W. l4th., N. Y¥. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY | (\ c##®wxnnony’s Teacuens’ Aczncy. 


110 ap St BOSTON, 2: Met aity. Oldest and re lager in U. 8, 
teachers recommended to school officers. otehtis . 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. / 7 East 14TH Street, N, Y, 














Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign en, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
leges, Fam , and Churches. Circulars 
of choice sebools carefully recommended to 
— Selling and renting of school property 

OOL FURNITURE and ools cupeliee. Best 
references furnished. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th Street, betweenBroadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York Citv. 


TESTIMONY WORTH HAVING. 
Nearly all secured 


See colleges that 


ested us to guod ro- 
fessors for them for September. Our calls for 
teachers are all direct from . New va 


cancies are coming in daly. Send at once for 
circulars and note our plan of work. Mention 
ScHoon JOURNAL, Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
“THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU,’ 
ELMHURST, ILL 





EADERS will confer a fayor by mention- 
ing THE JOURNAL when 
cating with advertisers. 


communi- 





’ For larger salaries, or change of location 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
We Orville Brewer 






= 


woe oO wD 
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HMAC & C0. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


WE SELL EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH IN 
EVERY INSTANCE. ALL OTHER HOUSES 
BASE THEIR PRICES ON THE LOSSES IN- 
sEPARABLE FROM A CREDIT SYSTEM, AND 
CASH BUYERS ARE THE LOSERS TO THE 
EXTENT OF THE PREMIUM THEY HAVE 
TO PAY TO COVER THESE LOSSES. 


MEN’S UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS, 74c. 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S MUSLIN UNDER- 
WEAR. 

ALL MANUFACTURED ON THE PREMISES. 
BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS 
WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 


TIN, WOODENWARE, CROCKERY CHINA 
AND GLASS WARE, CUTLERY, AND 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Shoes. 
Boys’ and Youth’s Clothing. 
FISHING TACKLE 


FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS THAN 
USUALLY CHARGED, 


AT 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 





NEW CATALOGUES 
JUST OUT. 
MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Miss Adele Rankin, Elocutionist and Public 
Reader, teaches pupils to use their voices with- 
out rasping the throat, and makes a specialty 
of Voice Culture, Articulation, Gesture, Intelli- 
gent Reading, Heroic Pathetic and Humorous 
Recitations, 


Miss Mary Evans, Princi 
nary, Painesville, Ohio, 
enthusiastic and conscien 


not only a knowhk 
cultaree but sno the 
pupils to do good work. 

Address 31 East 17th Street, New York. or 
P.O, Box 234, Jamaica, Long Island. 





pal Lake Erie Semi- 
s: “ Miss Rankin is C. 
ous teacher, 
of the principles of voles 
power of inspiring her 








INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 
DISEASES 

zcured by :% 
CUTICURA 


Rem 8 I@Se 


BEA 
“x ¥- sie ad with 


hair, from chine toold on the CuTICURA 


at Skin iB Cure, and CuricuRa 

tifier, externally 
Rag new Bloo 4 
Purifier, a cure avery. form of skin and 
blood diseases. from. ples to scrofula. 





"s = and Scalp preserved and 
tiled by CUTICURA BOAP. 


| > aie 








MARVE 


Men 


Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
fuse of mind wandering. 
Any book learned in one reading. 
Classes of 1087 at Baltimore, 1005 at Detroit. 
1500 at Philadelphia, 1113 at Washington, 1216 
at Bo classes of Columbia Law stu- 
dents, at Yale ellesiey. Oberlin, ee of 
ro A ree 
mn 


cman peevensity, me 
y RICHARD PROCTOR, nq 
t, Hons. W. W. Astor, JUDAH I BENJAMIN, 
= Grsson, Dr. Brown, E. H. Cook, Pri 
a. aa t. — Coilege, &e. Taught by 
sere oe POST FREE from 
Tre ROF LOIS 237 Fifth Ave., N. Y, 


WANTED, 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED ror 








aes 


Ti 


GTON & OO., Hartford, Comm 





LIVE AGENTS. Write Secretary 
Buffalo Mutual Life, Accident and 
Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WARMANSOrtho epy. 


PRACTICA 








Most ite work published on the subject ot 
ate yo ion. The aupendix contains 6,400 words 
us 


ronounced. mee | ronunciation 

given with Worcester ebster. When 
authorities do not agree both are quoted. A |: 

me volume. — $2. Half Mor. $2.50. 

it by mail on receipt of price. 

D AGENT in every town. Just 

ublished! No competition! Only book of the 

ind ! sae aa | ev rary ey erypeat one 


educated person. W SRM, 
415 % Dearborn St., | 









B. F. BROWN & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ay Cesta 
1876. 


Shoe Dress- 


French 


None Genuine 
Without Paris Medal 
Every Bottle. 











COOD NEWS 


TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug, 


ever wet Bes to up 
orders for our celebrated TEAS and CO S, apd secure a 
beautiful Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, or me 
Dinner Set, or Band or Moss 
— or Parlor 
or Wateh, apes BF nd Dictionary. 
ve same y oO i socks and premiums as we, 
We stand'at the head and de 


COMPANY THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P.0.Box289. SI d& 33 Vesey St., New York, 





F hee nd Union Hotel’ c tral 
Handsome! Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
pean 
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Anxious Father: ‘“ You are of now 
and I want to give you a little pointed ad- 
vice as to how to keep money. You—” 

Matter-of-Fact Son: ‘‘ But wouldn’t it be 
proper first to advise me how to get it?” 


** What are pauses?” asked the teacher, 
of. the primary class. 


that 
«mall boy at the foot. 


Mamma—‘ My dear, did you not ask 

en last ae to make you a good boy?” 

— has just been throwing 

oe at the eae Yes, mamma, 

I asked him to, but it looks as if he 
wouldn't.” 


on cats,” piped the 


Smith—‘“‘I see by the papers that the 
oy. of Algiers is dead.” 

ones—*‘ I’m glad to hear it. 
death took a Dey off.” 


“* Dennis, why don’t you strike ?” 
** An’ phat should I do that for?” 
‘* The work's too hard for the pay you 
get. The idea of going up that ladder all 
day long.” 
** But I only go up half my day, sur?” 
** How can you make thai et* 
** Because, sur, I spends ine other half 
of it in comin’ down.” 


An Alaska Indian sentenced to prison 
for ninty-nine years for murder, wants to 
know if the government is going to keep 
him alive long enough to serve the whole 
term. 


It’s time 


Some girls are maidens all forlorn, 
while others are maidens for lawn 
tennis. 


It is the counterfeiter who always ‘“‘ pays 
a@ man in his own coin.” 


The crow lives one hundred years, the 


can twelve. Nature knew what she 
was about when she built the crow and 
the canary. 


IMPORTANT. 
When p= wR New York City, save 
Rxpress Hire, — sto 
opposite Gran 


Pat the 


Cen 


W wards per day, 
Modern ¢ Conveniences. 
Restaurants Lee poe with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
ean live better for less money at the Grand Union 
iotel, than any other first-c hotel! in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 
MRS. | pa pe MY og a 


plan, Elevators and 


yiwavs used CHILDREN T 
JOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS wilare 
all pain, CURES WIND COLIC and is the BEST REM. 
KDY FOR DIARRAG@A. 25 CTs A BOTTLE. 
Child—** Doesthe mr ox’ the pap rs?” 
Mother—‘‘ No, m Are o you 
ask?” Child—‘ Oh, I Soohee e didn’t, 


it takes our minister so long to tell him 
about things.” 


Our readers have doubtless often noticed that 
a . -\~—— . well —— of in the news- 


pers. uic merit, 
an does yA A 0 give ee where it is 


due. The following 4 — the Baptist Weekly, 
» Advertising mont Ly a rtich inentl 

“ Adve may an a! le prominently 
before the p but no advertising can long 
—_ it if it tas not real ment. Hood's pa- 

villa is well eas .- —* best preot of its 
value is that so use it on the 
recommendations ‘of toh trends ~~ have proved its 
peculiar virtues.” 


DELIGHTFUL AND ACCESSIBLE. 


The resorts of Minnesota and the Northwest are 
attracting much attention, both on accouyt of 
their beauty, healthfulness and accessibility. In 
the latter regard the new short line of the Bur- 
lington Route, C., B. & Q. R. R.. plays an impor- 
tant part. Over it through trains are run to 8t. 
Paul and Minneapolis from either Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis, with the best equipment, including 
Sleepers and Dining Cars, that the inventive 
genius of the day has produced. 

At St. Paul and Minneapolis direct connection 
18 made with trains for all points in the Northwest, 
as well as Portland, and Puget Sound points. 

At ali principal ticket offices will be found on 
sale, at low rates, during the tourist season, round- 
trip tickets, via this popular route, to Portland, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and all principal resorts in 
the Northwest. When ready tostart, call on your 
nearest ticket agent, or address P. 8. Eust1s, Gen- 
eral Passenger and Ticket Agent, C., B. & Q. R. 
R., Chicago, Dl. 


Conventional “ Monon” Resolutions. 
anonimene: The 








2 Monon Route being the Con- 
ECTING LINK of PULLMAN VEL between the 
Northwestern Sum: and the Winter 
Cities of Florida ; 
ak eae: Its train service consist- 
of Pullman Buffet and Chair Cars 
Chicago, ae then and 
oe 
i Resolved: on a Jour. 
nay it Goon POLICY 
MoCorMI 0K, p Favor to correspon Agent, Chicage. 


Rich and Poor, 


Prince and Peasant, the Millionaire and 
Day Laborer, by their common use of 
this remedy, attest the world-wide rep- 
utation of Ayer’s Pills. Leading phy- 
sicians recommend these pills for 
Stomach and Liver Troubles, Costive- 
ness, Biliousness, and Sick Headache ; 
also, for Rheumatism, Jaundice, and 
Neuralgia. They are sugar-coated ; con- 
tain no calomel ; are prompt, but mild, 
in operation ; and, therefore, the very 
best medicine for Family Use, as well as 
for Travelers and Tourists. 

“T have derived great relief from 
Ayer’s Pills. Five years ago I was 
taken so ill with 


Rheumatism 


that I was unable to do any work. I 
took three boxes of Ayer’s Pills and 
was entirely cured. Since that time I 


am never without a box of these pills.” 
Peter Christensen, Sherwood, Wis. 
“Ayer’s Pills have been in use in my 
family upwards of twenty years and 
have completely verified all that is 


claimed for them. In attacks of piles, 
from which I suffered many years, they 
afford greater relief than any other 
medicine I ever tried.’”’ —T. F. Adams, 
Holly Springs, Texas. 

“T have used Ayer’s Pills for a num- 
ber of years, and have never found any- 
thing equal to them for giving me an 
appetite and imparting energy and 
strength to the system. I always keep 
them in the house.’’-—R. D. Jackson, 
Wilmington, Del. 

‘Two boxes of Ayer’s Pills cured me 
of severe 


Headache, 
from which I was long a sufferer. 
Emma Keyes, Hubbardston, Mass. 


“Whenever I am troubled with con- 
stipation, or suffer from loss of appetite, 


Ayer’s Pills set me right again.””— A. 
Kiser, Jr., Rock House, Va. 
“Ayer’s Pills are in general demand 


among our customers. Our sales of 
them exceed those of all other pills com- 
bined. We have never known them 
fail to give entire satisfaction.” 
Wright & Hannelly, San Diego, Texas. 


Ayer's Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. a Cc. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 


"Te DEAF 


me tHE 
TENT IMPROVED CusH- 





CUR 


— a ag = position. Ma- 


eard di 
"WrtetoF } TSCOX. 852 


cor, 4th 8t, New York, 


illustrated book of 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is th 
Bost, Ensicat to’ Use, and Cheapest. 


Fa ede 


Bold by dreasints ot cent by mail. 
Warren, Pa. 


HISSOUR PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


“COLORADO SHORT LINE,” 


From &t. Louis to Denver, Manitou, Pike's 
bane 9 all Rocky Mountain Resorts and Cali- 















ek Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars. 
400 Miles the Shortest Line, St. Louis to the 
City of Mexico. 
The Iron Mountain Route is the Only Line to 
the Hot Springs of Arkansas. 


DAILY TRAINS To All Points in the 
reat Southwest. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


JNO. E. ENNIS, 
Pass. and Land Agent, 
199 Clark 8t., Chicago, 1. 


EXCURSIONS TO KANSAS. 


The first of a series of cheap excursions to 
Kansas, desiurned for the benefit of farmers who 
bo to visit a state Coingart or immediately after 

‘uesday, August 2ist. 
The Santa he Ro Route, which reaches all sections of 
the state of Kansas, will sell excursion tickets on 
the above date and on other later dates to be 
announced. Write to Emmons Blaine, General 
Passenger Agent, Santa Fe Route, at Chicago, for 
an accurate map of the state of Kansas, and for 
any information that you can not obtain from the 
Agent in your town. 
satisfac 


Haste! tor sounding & 
MENEELY & CO. | B= 
WEST TROY, XK. ¥. 826. 
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i= BOSTON 
UNANIMOUS 


ror AppLETons’ STANDARD Copy-Booxs. 


At a Meeting of the Board of Education of Boston, on Tuesday Evening, June 12, 
1888, Appletons’ Series of Copy-Books was unanimously adopted for use in the public 
schools of that city. 


Full particulars of this popular pen-inspiring series may be obtained by addressing | see: 


D, APPLETON & C0., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 


READY AUGUST 25. 


Eclectic Physical Geography 


Contains no irrelevant matter. 








Treats Physical Geography only. 12mo, 


382 pages, 200 Maps, Cuts and Diagrams. Introduction price, $1.00 ; 


Exchange price, 60 cents. 
SEND $1.00 FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, BOSTON, ST. PAUL. 


Our Language 


cott Grammar School, Somerville, Mass., and F. B. GODDARD, Formerly Instructor in 
Philology in Harvard University. 

Complete in one volume, Price 72 cents. Or the same in two parts, price 36 cents 
und 54 cents. This work has been long in preparation, and it has been made with 
the greatest care by authors who combine long and successful teaching experience 
with thorough and commanding knowledge of the subject. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 
General Western Agency, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 





Its Use and Structure Taught by Practice 
and Example, 








1. 
2. 


Complete Rhetoric. En 


From Principal R 
I feel it will be a satisfaction 
my personal obligation for Bardeen’s 
a great source enjoyment. 


nald H. Coe, 


“ Complet: 


every teacher to get such a boo! 





cyclopedia, For 
Shorter Course in Rhetoric. Practical. é Class. 
3. Outlines of Sentence Making. A Brief Courses in om Suomen, 


or me to express to you wha bod ng. he whet th I have Baw int 


Its wealth Uf ontiend and ee illustration: 
class work, and, as compared with the works with which 


as that ; yen cae find it suggestive a 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 


BARDEEN’S RHETORICAL WORKS, 


By C. W. BARDEE 


the Teacher 
For th a 


intended and desired, 
been no’ 5 omy | a great help, but 

is most helpful in 
I am familiar, is setreshing. 


PRIMARY LESSONS IN LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. By W. g. 

MAXWELL, Associate Sup’t of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. Price, 30 cts. 

From Prof. 8. H. Albro, A.M., of Orange County, N. Y. 

“We must Aaggamee clearly in our work the distinction between learning to use g 
lan and => rammar; between the art and Ly ha ageeal We want thes text books 
— recognize Ay —< = and d put it into practice. I am see one occasionally. ; have 

potting of late siTION. me more than MAX NELL'S PRIMARY LEO NS IN 
LANGUAG AND COMPOS! ON. It a pos of ni LESSON: T advise 


nd helpful.” 





ance, deportment and recitation ; names wri 


; one card 1s for a year. 


ndred. Without envelopes $2200. 


Samples of Nos. 3, 4 and 5, 


No. 4.  MOBTELY TERM CARD,” differs from No. 3, in 
year. Price, $3.00 per hundred. Without envelopes $2. 


ms WEEKLY TERM CARD,”’ is sent to parents weekly instead of monthly. Price, $3.00 per 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


No.1. “DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD,” is a pocket daily class-book for mr Teconding attend- 
written but once a term. Price, 60 


No.3. “ MONTHLY YEAR CARD,” isa pmontly, repost-cerd, 
paren used 0 per hun 


with envelope, <j i tion t 
Without envelopes 2 00 per 108. 


7) for a term, instead of for a 


sent post paid for 10 cents. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO.,, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 





"J OHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDLIA isa 

whole library of universal knowledge from 

the pens of the ablest scholars in America and 
Europe. It is accepted as high authority in our 
leading colleges. It is not for the few, like 
Appleton’s, the Britannica, or the International, 
but forall. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor 
by forty editors, and over 2,000 renowned con- 
tributors. It is in eight convenient sized 
volumes. No father can give to his child at 
school or his son or daughter just entering the 
arena of life anything that will be of more per- 
manent benefit. It is an education supplemen- 
tary to that of the schools. Address for particu- 


» | lars and terms, 


A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St., New York, 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Dra 
and * Mater 


Prang’s American Text-Rooks on Art Edu- 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 


TO WHICH SPECI4L ATT} STION IS CALLED. 


Models 


There MODELS have been epostelty designed for the 
teaching of Ferm and Dra Primary and Gram- 
mar Schools, They consist of ot Solids and Tablets 


arranced in a carefully series, are made with 
the greatest regard fr 5 cocoa and beauty, and are 
furcished at the lowest le prices. They have 
been adopted by the leacin, moves of the country, and 
are absolute indispensad le to the correct teaching 


‘orm wing inevery stage, and especially 
ut the outse 
For K. .. and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wahash A, 2nue. Chicago. 








INDERGARTEN 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co, 


ATERIAL 


7 East 14th St., N.Y. 





TO ALL BUYERS OF SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


YERMIT us to call your attention to our special facilities for suppl 


ing SCHOOL-BOOKS at the lowest rates. 


Besides being constant pare hasers in quantity in the lar;est American eee eae at ye A low yuow peices, Foam we are ee ry for John Alyn; E. H. Butler & Co.; J. C0. Buckbee & Co.; Charles 
Collins ; Cowperthwait & Co.; C. De Silver & Sons; Eldredge & Brother; Ginn & Co.; 8. Sanborn; John HK. Potter & Co. ; ; and ver, & Co.; and’ carry in 
stock also a tull line of the publications of all other American cducational houses. Our AX % $e E ih eae most "general collection of educational publications in the country. We are consequently 
able to fill orders for whatever quantity may be needed, and on the most favorable terms. 


Our general School-Book Catalogue, revised to date and containing telegraphic code, sent onapphcation. Allletters of inquiry promptly answered. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 & 742 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





TEACHERS 
DO YOU WISH TO AVOID TROUBLE? 


If so, send to us. We have the best variety 
Readings, Plays, etc., to 

ere are some of the books 
we publish, viz: 


YOUNG'S NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER; 
for the youngest children. Paper covers, 20c., 


Board covers, 30c, 
CH ILDREN'S Aeron Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONA SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 


1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four B .oks. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in T vo Bc obs, com 


bining Men al and Written. Fontatsing Biss on ee 

, hara e or - 
nom mae. yrange mary “School. agen 1 vol., 16mo.. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. boards. Price, 50 cents. Paper 30 cents 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. EXHIB'TION DAY*. By Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. 
Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. peasegnee, S ches, Tx bleaux, C 


Black- 
etc., adap oye the 


Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. Coumnen, Grammar, and High Sc 





Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 0, boards. Prive 50 cents. Paper 90 cents. 
Drawin PLEAS ‘NT TIMES, Marion Wayland. 
&-  neeeenge © of ewe it ations, ‘oton 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Bian‘%s. . entirel 50 cents. 
KIND PREG ARTEM "So SONGS ND PLAYS, 
Mrs. Louise Pollock. 1 vol., 12mo, boards. 


First Steps in Soientutic Knowledge. 


Prion 50 cents. 
CHEERFUL ECHOES. A New Kind 
Song Boo! By Mrs. 


en 
By Pav Bert. k, Words and Music. y 
“it makes the teaching of Elementary Science Pollock. 1 1 vol., 12mo, boards, ice 50 cents. 
possible in The Common School.”’ 


*,*Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
application. 
J. = LIPPINCO1T COMPANY, 
5 & 717 Market Street Philadelphia, 
Put whens of School and College Text-Hoo 
Dealers in Schoo) Stationery and Supplies. 


CE ONLY GENUINE) 


Catalogues of all kinds of books gratis. 


Henry A. Young & Co., 
mn, ss 


36 Eromfield St., B 


A NEW BOOK! 

“The Virtues and their Reasons. A 
System of ere for Society 
and Schools.” 

By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 

Sent by mail for $1.50. Address. 




















ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A New Criticai Edition of 


Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies 
With full Explanatory Notes. 

We shall pubhsh shortly a new edition of 
Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies,” the text of which 
is that of the third English one. revised by Mr. 
— as the first volume of his Collected Works. 

is has been carefully annotated and furnished 
with” nus erous explanatory reudings from 
Ruskin’s other works. 

“Sesame and Lilies” is a favorable eye 
book, especially for girls, both on account of the 
ease and grace of its style and on account of its 
su: tiveness and healthful moral influence. 

notes are the result of Pn sag experience 
in the class-room, are designed not only to 
explain obscure references, but also to arouse an 
interest in the serious study of literature. 

The illustrative extracts are sufficiently full 
and inte to encourage the pupil to further 
study of . 12mo. Cloth. 


John Wiley & Sons, Astor Pl., New York. 


How to Study Geography, 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


This book 1s an =o of I ag mn ag 
ed s Ligon | G which ap 


as = ~ miter and ‘and’ uyot. ‘A 
rece rtp eee 
ching. ith plan o: 





. Preparation for teachin wor 
3. Course of study for eigh mary 
Grammar. 4. 8 and directions for 
bomine, 5. + Bioten ce —- of study for each 
or si 





Good Things Musical 
That Are Coming In The Fa'l. 


Whatever the ane, € the music to perform them, 
to understand t bade od them, will be found 
in the immense ‘establis mens of OLIVER 
DITSON & CQ., who have on hand 

CONCERT SONGS, GOSPEL SONGS, 
SACRED 1 e SCHOOL SONGS, SUN- 
DAY *CHOO "SONGS COMIC SONGS, 
COLLEGE SONGS, JUBILEE %ONGCS, 
POPULAR SONGS, CHOIR AND CONGRE- 
GATIONAL MUSIC, TONIC-SOL-FA MUSI:: 
CATHOLIC MUSIC, ANTHEMS AND 
AND CHOROUSES, PART-SONGS, and 
ORATORIO AND CAN- 
LLECTIONS OF MUSIC, 
FOR PIANO, ‘ORGAN, AND ALL OTHER 
INSPRU MENTS, AND IN FACT EVERY 
KIND OF MUSIC THAT IS MADE. 

All this is in the shape of Sheet Music (3,000,000 
pieces), Octavo Music (3,000 kinds), or of music 
collected in well-bound books (4,000'kinds). Send 
for Lists, Catalogues, Descriptions and Advice. 
Any book mailed fo for r retail price. 

Some of the Newest Books are: 

PIAFo CLASSICS, hae aL PIANIST, 
YOUNG PEOPLE CLASSIC:, SON 
CLAS8SICs, Sopeans, SONG ger0s. 
Alto and —_ CLASSIC nage SONGS. 
de- | Very select and good music. Each, $1.00. 

ee Sern ne book and receive it by 

The coeaions, of this arrange- 
thousands of customers. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. BOSTON, 


0. A. DITSON & CO., 867 Rroadway, New York. 
HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 





and teaching. 7.| Best ideas; neatest illustrations; cheapest books. 
UNE tnaeh ~ agg Le: GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., eae y Mrs. E. 4 Straight end’ Geo. | Sam: vu sevee Sebesee or ’ haenarg Fir-t 
—— na, paper, —— 307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, I, - ae to nak on, Geography. P — Rea ome: ; Second, 26 cts. ; P Third, 40 cia. 
G hi i THE)AY, arene Ine Yoa.canlvethomeand make mors money at work for ua of or of Bro, $a Address, FRancis W. PARKER, CMIVERSITY FUBLUEIXG CO. 
st anything else in the world. Either sex ages. Cost= | Se cis Stuart Parker's 
ussia seen ees: poudtousn fen en Address, TRUE & Co. oqyatioges Ome | ESSN Exercises in looution, $1.00. Both books $2.20. | 5 somerset ae Marece. sree, New York. 





both say ‘‘ It is the book I 


The Latest sisal 


the English Language and Literature. Price, $1.30; Grammar, se 
published Strang’s 


ties. 


xercises in English Accidénce, ‘Syntax, and § Style ‘on 
of English. Book I, 35 cents. Book II., 54 cents. Don’t fail to examine 


BOOKS in ENGLISH are our Willi m's Com osition and Rhetoric b 
use in High Schools and Colleges. 


nly two 


cents; Litera 
36 cents for it); 


Practice (75 cents). It is for 


ligh School Principals have examined it as yet, and 
ant.” Meiklejohn’s English Language (r 
It contains Grammar, Composition, 


. ecently published) is to be 
eesifienbien, and History of 


, Separate, 80 cents. We have also just 
and Hyde’ s Practical Lessons in the Use 
em if you are going to change. . 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 





